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PREFACE 


Something like twenty thousand Athenian black figure vases have been 
discovered, and many more reach the light of day each year from excava¬ 
tions, controlled and illicit, or from the shelves of dealers and old collections. 
Of comparable works surviving from antiquity only Athens’ red figure vases 
are more numerous and diverse in shape and subject. The black figure vases 
present the earliest major corpus of mythological scenes in Greek art and arc 
the earliest series of works so plentiful and SO closely studied that tiie 
relationships and identity of artists and studios can be worked out. They have 
therefore claimed an important part in any study of Greek art or myth, and 
are conspicuous in museums and collections of Classical art. Nevertheless, 
publications of the major collections have never also given a comprehensive 
account of the history of the subject, while monographs on vase painting have 
never been so fully illustrated that students have not been obliged to turn to 
many other books for pictures, and there is no systematic account of the 
subject-matter of the scenes painted on vases* TI lis handbook hopes to remedy 
these shortcomings - to give a history of the art full and detailed enough 
for connoisseur and student, supported by pictures numerous enough to 
demonstrate the quality of the work of the finest .artists as well as the 
appearance of the work by less competent pain ters, and to add an account ot 
the subsidiary decoration and the figure scenes* sitla* these often have more to 
convey to the museum visitor or student than simple considerations of style, 
shape and date. If this has meant that parts of the book arc more 'archaeo¬ 
logical' than c art historical’ l hope this will prove to general advantage, but it 
has seemed best to omit from tills volume any detailed consideration of the 
techniques of potting and painting except in so far as they affect the history of 
die style. 

The account of the styles of Athenian black figure painting is based on S11 
John Bcazlcy’s brilliant work in distinguishing painters and groups. This he 
had expounded in articles and books, and in his Development of Ante Black 
figure (1951) he gives an account of the subject which is more profound than 
that offered here, but less complete, less fully illustrated and different in its 


aim, being based on a series of lectures. Other chapters rely in varying degrees 
on the articles and books of other scholars, but, throughout, the need to 




consider all aspects of the works involved - ihcir style, date, shape, subject- 
matter - has led me to take a more personal view of sonic problems. So this 
attempts rather more than a summary ol the work of others, and tor a subject 
which is coo readily studied piecemeal nowadays, or very briefly and 
conventionally sketched in the art histones, it is perhaps timely to present a 
more detailed synoptic view. Even so, it will be incomplete, generalisations 
abound, and the reader must mildly qualify for himself my use ol terms like 

‘never’ or "always’. 

One further point on the subject-matter of this book must be made Jicrv. 
From about 530 BC on the major technique of vase painting ill Athens is red 
figure, not black figure, and some painters practised both techniques. It might 
seem strange 10 exclude consideration of the red figure vases here. Conve¬ 
nience dictates the arrangement, but it is supported by the material, since 
most painters were not ‘bilingual’ and the further development of black 
figure deserves consideration on its own for its occasional quality, tor ns 
independence, and for its plenty, while even in its iconography, all is by no 
means shared with red figure. I have done my best to indicate where red 
figure has its effect and to remind the reader of die importance of the new 
idiom, but a comparably detailed study of its development must appear 

elsewhere. 


The pictures in the book have been chosen to demonstrate the biU 
development of the style, but also to illustrate the fullest possible range ol 
shapes and figure scenes. Since it seemed most important to keep together 
works «f die'same group or artist, the pictures accompany the sections on 
style, and in other sections the reader’s patience will not, 1 hope, be strained by 
having to refer back to relevant illustrations. It has sometimes proved 
convenient to use drawings to display the full spread ot a figure scene or 
decoration which is hard to discern on a poorly preserved surface. It would, 
of course, have been agreeable to have presented still more pictures, and 
larger ones, but then this would have been a quite different book, at a quite 

different price. 

My main debt is to Sir John Bcazlcy’s published work. then to the writings 
of more scholars than I can readily name here; then to those museums, 
collectors and photographers who have permitted me to illustrate their vases 
and use their prints. The resources of the Ashmoiean Museum Librar y and the 
Berkley archive of photographs have considerably lightened my task. 


Chapter One 

INTRODUCTION 


The black figure technique of vise painting was invented in Corinth in the 
years around 700 BC. It involves painting figures in black silhouette, incising 
all linear detail so that the pale clay shows through the black, and adding, if 
required, touches of red and white paint, all applied before the vase was fired. 
Tt was a revolutionary method of decoration for pottery. Hitherto Iron Age 
Greece had known only the Geometric style with its angular silhouette 
figures of men and animals, rarely admitting any detail in outline drawing. 
This was a style practised best in Athens and not unknown elsewhere* but it 
may well be that the Corinthian artist's virtual abstention from Geometric 
figure drawing made it easier for him to evolve the new technique, probably 
under the influence of imported eastern ivories and metal work with incised 
decoration, and with it to accept new figure conventions and a new 
orientalising repertory of subjects, il was Corinthians, then, who developed 
the technique through the seventh century on vases dominated by animal 
friezes, with occasional myth scenes, in the meticulous miniaturist style of the 
Protoconnthtan senes. Athenian painters, meanwhile, on the vases we know 
as Protoattic, preferred silhouette and outline dtawn figures, often executed 
on large pots, sometimes adding white and very rarely incising derail \i}. Put 
by about 6jo uc Athenian artists were beginning to use the black figure 
technique for all the figure work on their vases, and m the hst decades in the 
century they used it for the filling ornament as welk ' Athenian Black Figure’ 
had begun and in tile course of the following hundred and fifty years it 
effectively won the markets oi tile Greek world. 

Present-day knowledge and understanding of Athenian vases is based on a 
multiplicity of studies devoted roughly to the three topics which serve to 
head the major sections in this book - style, decoration and shape; but the 
studies have not progressed at equal pace. The vases were not being collected 
in any numbers until the eighteenth century, usually from Italy where the 
built tombs often gave up intact specimens. Greece was less accessible and at 
any rate the circumstances of burial seldom yielded complete vases, so it 
remains true that Italy is the prime source. This has meant, in the first place, 
that it took some time for the vases to be recognised as Greek rather than 
htruscan, and, in the second place, that the national and private collections of 
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Europe arc richer sources for study than Greece itself, even with the increase 
ill scientific excavation and recording in the country over the last fifty years. 
From the beginning scholarly and dilettante interest in the vases was directed 
to the mvthological content of the figure scenes upon them. Tins interest has 
remained strong and the study has yielded important new evidence about the 
development of myth, details and variations in various stones, otherwise 
recorded only in texts which are often far later in date, and a proving ground 
for theories about the development of iconographic and narrative conven¬ 
tions tn Greek art. (n this book, devoted to the black figure vases, in relative 
isolation from arts in Other materials and periods, h has proved possible only 
to summarise the monographic conventions peculiar to black figure and give 

a guide to the recognition of figures and scenes. 

The shape of the vases appealed from the start to the Nco-<Jassicist. The 
modern student is, however, more concerned with function and with the 
study of shape and proportion which can reveal the identity of individual 

potters and workshops, or can give a 1^^ , , i , i 

dent of decoration. These studies are new, and basically archaeological , 
supported by the rare potter signatures, to which wc shall return. 

The study of style, especially of the individual painter’s style, was slow to 
develop although painters’ signatures were read and collected. By the end of 
the last century the attribution of unsigned vases began to occupy scholars, 
but it was left to [ohn Bcazlcy (who died, a Knight and Companion of 
Honour, in i y?o) to face the whole range of surviving vases, and to put order 
into the study of their painters. His achievement with black figure, attributing 
to painters or assigning to closely defined groups well over three quarters at 
the works known to him. is exceeded only by his comparable work on rei 
figure, and expressed in his book of lists. Ank BLuk Figure Vase Painters, 
published in ry>6, and supplemented in Paralipotuena, published posthu¬ 
mously in 197T. The principles of attribution, based on the combination ol an 
overall appraisal of stvle and composition, with comparative study of detail, 
as in the rendering of drapery or anatomy, were well demonstrated m his 
early essay on a black figure artist, the Antiincnes Painter, published in 1927. 
These principles arc the ones which have guided the work of many oiher 
scholars who have contributed to this field of study- And Bcazlcy was no art 
historical snob. He devoted as much care to assigning and collecting the work 
of poor or hack artists as to that of the masters. As a result, his view and ours 
can be comprehensive over the full range of the ware, and this has made 
possible its archaeological use as a yardstick for the relative and absolute 
chronologv of Archaic Greece. The historical importance of this work cannot 
be argued in detail here, but will receive passing mention where the principles 
of chronology are discussed- 

Wc know the names of about a dozen Athenian black figure painters tor 
certain* but Bcazley has some four hundred artists or groups. The new mimes 
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they are given may be taken from that of a potter who signs some of the vases 
(as the Am a sis Painter); from kalos names (explained on p. 201) which appear 
on some (as the Antimenes Painter); from key vases (as the Painter of Berlin 
16S6); from the names of owners of key vases (as the Oakcshott Painter); or 
from characteristics of style (asblbows Out \ly$) or the Long Nose Painter). 
Fortunately the study of style began with the study of painters and we have 
been spared any such artificial classification of Early* Middle and Late, I, II, 
and ML such as is imposed on the anonymous works of prehistory or the Jess 
well charted w ares of Archaic Greece. These ire, after ah T the works of men, 
employed mainly in one restricted quarter of the city of Athens, and wc 
understand them by understanding the relationship between them, between 
potter and painter, master and pupil, as well as by studying them against the 
social and political history of their day. 

Who were these men, painters and potters? Wc must start from their 
signatures. A painter who is being explicit signs L.. egrapsen 1 
- L h . painted (this)’. But against the few names thus offered there are sixty 
which appear ask:. , epoiesen' - \ * * made (this) 5 . The word for made 1 is 
that used later by artists signing, for instance, sculptures, gems or mosaics, so 
on vases it might refer to the painter. But on occasion wc find an TpoicscrT 
and an "egrapsen' signature on one vase, cither with two names (as with 
Kleitias and Ergotimos who collaborated on the Francois Vase [40]) or with 
one name claiming both functions (as Exekias does twice). Moreover some 
vases carrying die same ‘epoiesen' signatures (as of Nikosthencs) are obvi¬ 
ously' painted by different artists. Here we are quite clearly dealing with cither 
the potter or the studio owner, and ill many instances it is apparent that the 
common factor is potter work. Where Exekias does not sign with the twin 
formula he writes simply ‘epoiesen\ yet it is certain that his hand was on the 
brush and only probable that it was at the wheel* So 'epoiesen 1 may often 
mean J po«cd\ can imply "painted 1 and may imply "painted and potted" 
which most often have been true in many workshops. ‘Owner-potter 5 may 
then be implied. It has been suggested that ' epoiescif usually means owner 5 : 
then wc would expect dctcctabh diiTercilt potter w ork with the same owner 
signature. Nikosthencs 1 many signatures might seem evidence for this, but 
the signed vases nearly aJi have a distinctive originality of shape and we may 
be misled by his passion tor advertisement and his devotion to the export 
trade which guaranteed a better survival rare for his work, ft is difficult to sec 
all the 4 cpoicscn* names of Little Masters as owners of separate establishments 
rather than simply potters. In the face of the rare twin ‘ epoiesenf signatures (as 
of Arch ikies and Glaukytes | 11 Anaklcs and Nikosthencs) we must assume 
collaboration, but surely not in the potting, so here an owner or painter may 
be involved too. Wc shall also find examples where wc can be reasonably sure 
that potters’ signatures reveal painters' names (as with A in a sis). But most 
surviving signatures seem to be of potters or owners, and that they were 







inscribed bv painters who by choice or necessity remained anonymous is a 
reflection upon the importance of the potter in the industry, an importance 
which we, preoccupied with the decoration, may tot) easily iorget. 

In the early sixth century the Athenian law-giver Solon is said to have 
encouraged the immigration of non-Athenian craftsmen. Apart trom some 
('otimhi.m-inspired potter work there is no clear evidence from the vases tor 
die work of liands trained elsewhere, but the story does reflect on the 
important role of non-citizen metics in the practice ot the arts in Athens. Air 
we can add to this the evidence later in the century tor the presence ot island 
and Ionian sculptors working in Athens. We may catch a little ot dm in the 
potter and painter names Lydos. who signs simply as ‘ the Lydian ; A masts 
who carries the I lellemsed form of a common but also royal Egyptian name: 
Stkelos, the ethnic of a native of Sicily; Thrax. ol Thrace; Kolchos Colchis. 
To these wc may add some names of potters and painters ot early red figure 
Sikanos. another Sicilian native name; Mys, oi Myna; Skythes, ot Scythia. 
Urycos, of Thrace. Hut, except possibly for‘the Lydian we arc not bound 
m look for non-Athenian or servile blood in these men. nor is there anything 
generally in their work to indicate experience outside Attica. We shall see that 
Am,.ox provides a good test of this, and the results are mcoitc lustve but at least 

' I here are no signatures on Athenian black figure vases until the painter 
Sonbilos m the S 7 «s. Then rhev come thick and last, but there is many a good 
painter, to whose hand over a hundred vases can be attributed, who seems 
never to have signed. So the signatures arc a matter ot personal pride or 
choice, rather than deliberate advertisement, except for the potter or owner 
Nskos the ties who saw that mostofhis work was counter-signed. T he status ot 
the artists wc can barely judge. That they should praise the dandies ot the day 
with katos names {see p. ZOl) need mean nothing. Three potters Nc.irchos. 
Andokides and the early red figure potter/pa inter Euphromos could aflord 
costlv sculptural dedications on the Acropolis at Athens, and declared tiieir 
emit Hi the dedicatory inscriptions- 1 his is not a period m which we can 
discover accurately the cost of decorated vases, bur from later evidence we 
m.iv guess that a fairly large vase cost a day’s wage. It is with the Athenian 
black figure vases, especially of the later sixth century, that we have some 
opportunity to study the methods of trading them since many bear incised 
m irks on their bases, usual! v groups of letters or monograms, optimistically 
known as 1 merchant marks’. Since there is often close correspondence m the 
marks on vases from a single painter or workshop, it seems that they were 
inscribed very soon after production and so are not likely to elmidatc more 
than local retail conditions in the porters’ quarter. 1 lowevei . there w.ist L’arly 
monev in poitery and WC find Attic studios carefully studying the market and 
producing wares to suit it notably the Tyrrhenian amphorae and mutations 
of Etruscan vase shapes from the Nikosthencs/Pamphaios studio tor the 
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Etruscan market. So the status ol some mecessjul potters may have been 
acquired through wealth. Wc have no reason whatever to believe that 
Archaic vase painters won esteem as artists in the way that sculptors or 
architects might; hut we may suspect that some of our vase painters practised 
other and senior arts* These are all subjects to which there v\ dl be occasion to 
return at various stages in the narrative* 

For Athens’ potters’ quarter itself we have to await still the evidence of 
excavation* and that evidence may be scrappy. The quarter lay in the over¬ 
built area between the American excavations m flu Agora and the German 
excavations at the Dipvlon Gate* ll mav seem too eas\ to romance* even 
unsehoiariy, but wc lose a lot m our understanding ot antiquity by letting lists 
and shapes and alleged atfmities dominate study. For these were sears when 
Am a sis and Exekias - men, not typological ciphers - sat at their benches in 
Athens at no great distance from cub other, and no doubt passed each other 
daily ; when the dandies, politicians, poets and soldiers oi Athens strolled by 
the stalls, nodded over the bright v ises f resh from the kiln, approved a motto 
praising a fashionable beauty, smiled ai many an allusion to the life or politics 
of the day which eludes us now, enjoyed the first truly popular figurative art 
of antiquity. 
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Chapter Two 

EARLY ATHENIAN BLACK FIGURE 


Athenian vase palmers ot the middle of the seventh century could achieve a 
grandeur of scale and composition which the miniaturist black figure tec h- 
niClues of Corinth, although more controlled and precise, could not match. 
The Athenian painter was well aware of the new technique since, although his 
own vases never travelled further than Aegina or the Islands, the Corinthian 
did. and they were well known in Athens itself. Nor did he have any positive 
abhorrence of incision, and he was prepared to use it for minor details ot hair 
or anatomy, as on the Odysseus and Polyphemos of the famous Eleusis Vase 
painted just before the mid-century \i\. Later vases admit more meision and 
,dd red paint to the white used tor incidental detail, m the Corinthian 
manner, and in the 630’s we can discern the first Athenian painters who use 

black figure for all their figure work. 

The dominant decorative style on Corinthian vases had been ot animal 

friezes 1 2], and acceptance of the black figure technique in Athens seemed to 
carry with it some of Corinth’s obsession with this scheme. Many ot the eat y 
black figure vases of Athens carry fine large animals, heraldically posed and 
executed with a command of pattern and precision at least equal to Corinth s, 
but there is an increasing use of animal friezes to decorate minor vases or 
major areas of large vases, throughout the first two generations ot the use ot 
ihc new technique in Athens. A few painters could nse above tins restriction 
and offer finely composed narrative scenes, while the quality ol potting is 
always high. It mav be again Corinth whose influence was, this tunc, salu¬ 
tary introducing new shapes (column craters, cups) and a range ot narrative 
figure scenes which perhaps depended on Peloponnesian narrative arts m 
other materials, and which encouraged the Athenian painters to realise more 
fullv the qualities of monumental narrative they had never really lost. By t ie 
end of the phase described in this chapter, the regime ot the animal friezes was 

coming to an end. 

The Pioneers (c. 635 to 600) 

One artist illustrates within his surviving attributed work the transition from 
the idiom of orientalising Protoattic to full black figure. He is the Painter OF 
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Blrttn A 34 (formerly known as the Woman Painter). Two of his vase? are 

from a find on Aegina (the vases weilt to Berlin but are now lost or destroyed) 

from which we learn much about the finest Ptotoattk vase painting. On 

them [jJ the human faces - including one named hero are drawn in outline 

in the old manner, the dress is covered with red, white and rosettes, die 

background fill is orientalising with zigzags and dot rosettes, and there is still 

to he seen the old black-and-white pattern of rays. But die rest is black figure 

with lavish additions of red and white. Examples of his work from Athens 

show how he abandoned outline for laying white over black in the proper 

black figure manner -as for his sphinxes' faces [4], and while the fill remains 

the same the subsidiary patterns are closer to those of the Late Protixrorinthian 

vases of thebyo’s. He was probably at work by 630, but not as late as 620 since 

there is no sign of the influence of the full Corinthian style of black figure, 1 lis 

human figures belong still to the Athenian tradition, but Jus animals, with 

their new technique and mti nil mentality, are novel, and for their sheer size 

and presence easily challenge any products of Corinth in these years although 

there is still some stiffness and rigidity of outline, for instance in the treatment 

of wing feathers. The Painter of Berlin A34 was a pioneer, and claims an 

important position in the history of Athenian vase painting, but it was his 

successors who finally established the new idiom in Athens and set the course 

to a new" style- 
■■ 

The first 'personality 1 in Athenian black figure to be recognised 'by 
modem scholarship was the NftsSOS PAINTETC, named attei his A th ens vase 15 J 
showing Gorgons on the belly, Hcraklcs fighting Nessos on the neck (he 
writes Nctos and Bcazlcy came to use the full Attic form of the name, Nettos; 
I nse the commoner Greek form). An earlier master of the animal style was 
identified from finds in Athens and Aegina and called the Chimaera Painter 
from the subject he twice painted [7]- More finds in Athens and especially in 
the Attic countryside cemetery at Van have made dear that one artist only is 
involved* and his stature and importance can now he properly judged. 
Bcazlcy called him the Chimaera and Nettos Painter; i leave him with the 
first sobriquet he acquired - the Nessos Painter. His earliest vases resemble 
those of the Painter of Berlin A 34, with * Promcorinthian filling ornament. 
But, on the shoulder of his name vase | J J there is a new black figure treatment 
of the floral chain which the Protocorinthian artist normally drew in outline. 
On later w'ork the incised rosettes of the full Corinthian black figure style are 
admitted, and then become the rule, so wc may believe bis working life to 
span the last quarter of the seventh century* seeing out the transition from 
Pro to corinthian to the full harly Corinthian style. 

His vases, like his figures, are big; the massive skyphos-t:raters 1 6 \ (1.10 rn. 
high)* often with domed lid and high conical stand, which are the pride of the 
Van find; a big neck amphora - his name vase; and a new invention of the 
Athenian potters 7 quarter* the 'belly amphora 1 with one piece profile which 





offers a fuller field for the figures although many early examples keep a 
separate neck panel [8], The only small vases he painted were of another new 
shape, the shallow bowl known as a lekanc, reserved tor animal Inezes and 
with animals or a gorgoncion in the tondo within. He did not wholly eschew 
outline drawing, for some women s faces, lions’ teeth and the gorgoncia (a 
convention which died hard) but he develops subtle new conventions for 
black figure using double or treble incised lines to accentuate important 
features where the smaller Corinthian animals carried single lines only. The 
double shoulder line tor beasts soon becomes a hallmark ot Attic painting, as 
well as the greater detail bestowed on animal features and limbs. He is 
particularly good at incised surface patterns on bodies, of locks, scales, feathers 
or circles, He uses little white, except in the lines ot dots in the Corinthian 
manner and for some female flesh, but he likes red in broad masses, or 
alternating with black for wing feathers, and for male and some monster 
SX ‘male = red, female = white’ conventions of Egyptian art may 
have had some direct effect here and arc the only realistic features oil the 
otherwise unrealistically coloured black figures. The debt to Corinth in bis 
filling ornament has been indicated, but with it there arc black figure versions 
of the delicate palmettc tendrils from Protoattic and Island vases. The heraldic 
animals on his large vases pose with dignity and are well fitted to the bellying 
bodies or domed lids which they decorate. They reduce wc I m the smaller 
friezes and admit still the grazing horses, rare at Corinth, but familiar on 
Athenian vases since Geometric. His mythological scenes have all the monu- 
mcntality of Protoattic hut he has learned from Corinth to make his figures 
move with a new and subtle plausibility and be can devote major areas ot 
vases to myth, even excerpting from a stock scene as with the Gorgon Sisters 
who lack their quarry on his name vase. He successfully combines the best 
qualities of the Athenian tradition in vase painting with the new subjects and 

techniques of Corinth. ., 

Of his contemporaries the Piraeus Painter s name vase l$j is early, with 

stiff rather primitive figures of which only the animals display a nice sense o 
size and pattern. Notice the wav the lion's cheek folds are stylised into a scroll 
and palmctte. Others, like the Beleerophon Painter, crowd their big vases 
with figures and fill which become hard to distinguish, while the Lion 
painter with his baldmg, worried lions [i«\ has a flair which leaves us 
regretting that so little of his work survives. But the production of hgure¬ 
decorated vases in Athens in these years was tar from brisk and, but for a 
Nessos Painter vase in Etruria, we know of none which travelled beyond 
Attica or nearby Acgma. Otic Athenian bowl of the 6zo’s apparently painted 
by an immigrant or visiting Corinthian, reminds us ot what was still the 
dominant vase painting centre of these years. 


The Gorgon Painter to Sophilos (c. 600 to 570} 


The early years of the sixth century see a considerable change in the fortunes 
of the Athenian potters' quarter. Several new vase shapes and schemes of 
decoration arc introduced, and the example Mrt by Corittth can be observed 
both in the dominance of animal frieze decoration and by the fact that for the 
first time Athenian vases begin to compete in the markets of the Greek world 
and are found from the Black Sea to Libya, from Spain to Syria. 

Tbe Gorgon Pain llr (Y. 600 to 580} is the most prolific successor to the 
Nessos Painter. He is sparing with mythological scenes and human fig¬ 
ures fji], and they arc always accompanied by animals or animal friezes. 
Other vases carry animal friezes only, or single animals [12-14], but manv are 
far reduced in size from those of the lace seventh century. The style is still 
precise and his lions in particular are distinctive for their square muzzles, 
toothy grins, hatched forelocks, and the end locks of the back mane, often 
overlapping. Wings are executed with neat rows of secondary feathers, A few 
of the old dot rosettes linger in the field and the old rosette borders are not 
forgotten, while a new form of floral chain is evolved, the lotus square, 
seldom splaying so much now (at least in friezes), the palmettes neatly filling 
between, the interlace properly placed, and bands of wavy lines on the 
flowers. IIis few human figures arc stiff and mannered but his name vase offers 
our first full frieze with figures [1 ij - a fight and the Gorgons pursuing the 
Perseus whom the Nessos Painter omitted from his name vase. The big dittos 
bowl, which is on a separate stand, carries nine friezes of animals and five 
of florals alone besides the figure frieze, Ocher new shapes worth noting are 
tlic 1 Deianira shape' lekythoi with long ovoid bodies, often decorated by 
painters of the Gorgon Painter's workshop | JJ, fo], whose style is looser than 
their master’s but whose imaginative composition of figure scenes improves 
on the Gorgon Painter's rather sober repertory. The master paints an early 
version of the lekythos, w ith a spherical body [14], which, for this feature 
only, recalls the Corinthian aryballos flask ; oinochoat with various shapes of 
lip (especially the olpai lu|)> also much favoured by contemporaries; to¬ 
gether with plates, kothans and miniature amphorae (amphoriskoifi more 
dearly derived from Corinth. Although an artist of distinction the Gorgon 
Painter can be seen to have submitted rather more to the regimen of Corin¬ 
thian styles, and the dominance of animal friezes boded ill for Athenian black 
figure. A senior contemporary of his, far less prolific, simpler but more fluent, 
was the Ceramfjgus Painter. The importance of the animal frieze style was 
well demonstrated on his olpc where even the small vase is divided into 
registers, and the single myth figure in the upper frieze is flanked by 1 ions [ 17]. 

In die same drcle was born the scries of Horse-head Amphorae, of the 
new b belly 1 shape, with a horse's head and neck on each side [*6J, and one, 
exceptionally, with an outline-drawn woman's head drawn on one si de. 
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Without the separate neck frieze of early belly amphorae these carry their 
decoration in rectangular panels, with the rest of the vase black, which is to be 
the commonest scheme for this shape. Several different artists, including bad 
ones, painted the Horse-head vases (over a hundred are known), whose 
decoration must have had some special significance, more probably as prizes 
than funerary since several were exported. One was tound with the Nessos 
Painter’s name vase, but there is no clear evidence that any were ever used as 
grave markers. Bcaziey thought the senes need not outlast tils' nml-s'cntiiry. 
possibly it is even briefer since the style barely develops and it is tempting to 
regard the Panathcnaies (Chapter Seven) as in some respect their successors. 

The artists of rhe Komast Group (c. s*S to 570) follow die Gorgon 
Painter. There arc two leaders, called by Beazlcy the KX and KY Painters. 
They decorate new shapes tor Athens, and smaller vases are pit loted, beside 
the lekanai and kothons. From Corinth their potters copied the Komast 
cups |zj 22], and the deeper cup known as a kotyle (but in this period usually 
called a sk yphos by archaeologists), while the KY Painter, the lesser artist and 
the younger man, introduces the column crater which becomes the most 
popular shape of mixing vessel lor wine and water. Yet another type of cup 
with vertical handles (the kantharos) also becomes popular. I his is an older 
Attic shape not used in Corinth. But from Corinth come the komasts - the 
jolly, bottom-slapping dancers with their sunburnt faces and chests, naked or 
m red tunics, and sometimes joined by women [21-23]. They appeared on 
many Corinthian vases, but not so often on cups as they do in Athens. Most 
are on the KY Painter’s cups, or the work of lesser artists in the Group, but 
the KX Painter offers some on shapes other than cups, especially skyphoi. He 
has also a few myth scenes [20], and the animals, which arc seen on the 
majority of his vases, are neat, stout versions of the Gorgon Painter s beasts, 
the lions being particularly distinctive with their big car locks [ 1 pj- His florals 
resemble die earlier type, slimming slightly. The cups with komasts are oui 
first Athenian class which ate at all com parable with the repetitive production 
of many Corinthian workshops, and they are well distributed in the Greek 

world. , , 

Sophilos (c. 580 to 570), the last of this generation, is also the first real 

n unc He signs four vases, three as painter, one as potter, and is generally k eer 

with inscriptions than his spelling would seem to justify. There are more large 

vases from his bench, notably dinoi and amphorae. His style is ambitious, 

lively but rarely precise \24-28 j. Most of his vases carry animal triczcs of 

degenerate type, and in bis florals too we detect still the idiom of the Gorgon 

Painter, much debased. He is more occupied by myth than his predecessors, 

and he shows some spirit of invention, as in his treatment of a chariot race 

with a lively crowd and a fumbling attempt to label the whole picture ‘the 

Games for Patroklos’ [3. But the scenes are accompanied by the normal, 

poor animal friezes, and the scheme of decoration is virtually the same as that 


of the Gorgon Painter, Wc have seen outline faces in Athenian black figure 
before, but Corinth may be responsible for Sophilos’ common use of outline 
drawing tor flesh parts of women and tor some drapery, unusually in red 
filled with white [23]. He was, however, aware of better things in the potters ’ 1 
quarter and on two dinoi (one recently acquired by the British Museum [24] 
and another known from fragments found on the Acropolis [25]) he gives his 
version of the Wedding of Pdeus and Thetis, winch is to appear at its best and 
in rhe new manner on the near contemporary Francois Vase U# ib For the 
first time we see a long multifigure frieze on 4 large vase devoted to a single 
major theme * and not an episodic mixture ot m ytb, man and animal, as on the 
Gorgon Painter's name vase. From Sophilos hand there is also a chalice [2#], 
which is a rare shape; and the first of our funerary plaque series, with studies 
of mourning women. A follower of his (Beazlcy believed, Sophilos himself) 
decorated our first lebes gamikos (a marriage vase) with its usual decoration 
of a wedding procession, in this case, and uniquely, with chariots bearing 
Helen and Mcnclaos and the bride's brothers. 

Other groups 

The Vari cemetery was a rich source for the work of the Nessos Painter, but 
not oi those artists just discussed. There are a few others, however, whose 
work is known only in the Attic countryside, and who may not have been 
working in Athens itself Those supplying Van mainly decorate lekanai with 
animal friezes. I mention only the P ANTHER Painter [29] who liked cable 
fnezes (as did the Nessos Painter on occasion) and the Anauyrus { Vari) 
Painter [jtf] who decorates other shapes* F.ieusis was being supplied by a 
wilder and old-fashioned artist {the Palmier Of BlEusiS 7 ^ 7 ) for whom 
‘provincial ’ is quite the right word. Among bis works are tall necked 
amphorae f51], which seem a ritual shape. The animals and sirens of the 
Painter of the Dresden Lekanis [ ?2] took like comic versions of the KX 
Painter’s figures. Several of Ills vases arc in a paler clay than the usual Attic but 
most of his work is from Athens itself. However, he emigrated to Bocotia 
where his painting style coarsens a little and is practised on different shapes 
(the ‘Horse-bird Group). 

Another artist of some individuality but no merit is the Pot os Painter 
(c 575 to 565) a mass producer of animal frieze vases in a degenerate style, 
named for rhe cross hatched 'polos' crowns, worn by his women, sirens and 
sphinxes [53]. Well over two hundred of his works are known and they were 
w ell distributed to less discriminating buyers in the Greek world, although 
little to the West, He is fond of lekanai and plates, but decorated all current 
shapes and favours miniatures. 

Apart front works ot apparently non -metropolitan artists, which wc have 
noticed at Vari and idcusis, the vases of the Gorgon Painter and lus followers 
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soon wt „ .lure of the pottery trade in the Greek world, mainly m competi¬ 
tion with Corinthian wares. Naucrarisin Egypt, Rhodes and central Italy arc 
tlu eat lu st important markets, but the Komast Group is represented C\ en Ui 
Corinth and in the Spartan colony at Tarcntum, while Sophslos' vases 
reached the Black Sea and Syria, and the Polos Painter is richly represented in 
colonial Cyrenaica (Libya). Athenian styles begin to influence other schools 
too, and there are imitations ot the Gorgon and KX Painters m Bcicona, as 
well as the emigre painter we have just noticed. The Athenian potters quarter 
is beginning to export successfully, and, once the animal tnezt idiom is 
shaken oil. it will both crowd markets and influence styles lai and wide m 
( Invri- and her colonic. 1 *. 
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Chapter Three 


KLEITiAS, SI ANA CUP PAINTERS AND OTHERS 


U is f rom this point on in the narrative that iln major preoccupation of the 
better painters in Athens is seen to be the porti.iyal ot mythological or other 
figure scenes, Animal friezes are dismissed to subordinate positions, and vers 
few of the painters to be met in later chapters (t ydos and some cup painters), 
are prepared still to devote thought and care to annual decorated vases. The 
rejection of the animal frieze style is dci t.nvd lot us by Kleitias masterpiece, 
the Francois Vase and since it has survived nearly intact, it lias come to be 
regarded as a significant monument ot Athenian vase painting, as influential 
in its day as ir is instructive now. We exaggerate the 1 importance of what 
survives now because w e have to. file ITanyois Vase ill fact demonstrates the 
new idiom, fully accepted, and ih debt is tw ofold to the dinos painters, from 
the Gorgon Painter to Soplulos, who developed the tradition ot a major 
figure frieze encircling a vase; bur perhaps no less to the cup painters who 
carried through the revolution started b\ the painters of Komast cups, since it 
was they who regularly replaced animals with figures, and sometimes added 
myth. The friezes ot the Francois Vase resemble more closely in scale and 
composition the friezes on cups than lhe\ do the bigger tableaux on the 
craters of Corinth or Athens, and the other works ot its artists are iminlv 
miniaturist- So the cup painters deserve some pride ot place, less tor their 
ability than for the fact that in this per iod continuity and change in Athenian 
wise painting can best be studied in their work. 


Siana cup painters (c, 575 to 555) 

The sequence ot decorated Athenian black figure cups cannot be understood 
without reference to the plain \ ersiom, w hu h are black in and out but tor a 
plain lip and handle zone, wirh a black stripe jusl below the lip and a reserved 
stripe lower on the body. 3 hey are line vases, they were freely exported, and 
the series began with plain versions ot the ( or inthianisiug Komast cups [21, 
u |. But the plain ‘black glazed' cups (as they are often still miscalled) are 
common to many other Greek w ares im'hiding t ’orimh and Fast Greece. The 
Athenian can be seen first to depend upon l Grinth, then upon East Greece lor 
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plain tups with higher lips and feet than the Komast cups and with groups of 
tine concentric hoops within. The figure-decora ted version 1 , of these arc what 
wc call ' Sana ’ cups (after a cemetery in Rhodes). One or two of the new 
shape were decorated by die latest of the artists in the Komast Group, and 
there is one artist who combines the developed Komast cup shape with 
i lemtuts of the East Greek cups (line lines painted within the hollow foot}, 
His figure style, however, looks to the Siana cup series and, in the new 
manner, he decorates the interiors of his cups, sometimes leaving the outside 
plain. 1 his is the Painter of Atiilns 533, and on his name vase [74] wc see the 
refinement of the old Komast cup shape with the figure decorated tondo 
within which has been met hitherto in Athens only m lekanai. The border of 
fine hoops is probably borrowed from the plain cups. Of his animals, the lions 
look like a cross between Corinthian and the KX Painter, while the handle 


pa Inlet tes look forward to some Sianas and the Little Master cups. (Cups of 
this class arc sometimes called ST cups.} 

Siana tups arc decorated itl one of two ways; 'double decker' [ ^3, 40, 42] 
o(ten with a fioral on the lip - an ivy or laurel wreath as 011 many hast Greek, 
cups, or rarch animals, arid with figures in the handle roue, sometimes 
between handle pal metres; or ‘overlap’ [36, 39, 44 - 5 \ with the figures over- 
lapping lip and handle zone, although still split by the inevitable black line 
running just below' the lip. The lower bowl may have a reserved stripe filled 
with thin lines — another Fast Greek trait — or decorative bands of tongues, 
rays or florals, which may sometimes be plump buds and flowers rather than 
lotus and palmetre. Up to three quarters ofthe interior is occupied by a tondo 
carrying animal or figure decoration, usually bordered by tongues j 4.1-2, 4 5J. 
This is the way that Corinthian cups bad been decorated but the C Painter 
adds dots and other patterned hoops to fill more of the interior. The under¬ 
foot is finely tooled and sometimes striped. These ate handsome vessels which 
only slowly move away from their Corinthian models by heightening foot 
and lip, and deepening the figure-decorated frieze. 

The senior Siana cup artist is the C Painteh \35-3S} (C for ‘ Corinthianis- 
ing’). He still decorates some old Komast Group shapes - lekanai, tripod 
kothons [ jS], skyphoi, but his lekytboi are shouldered - not the old oval 
‘ Deiatnra ’ shape although this is still being painted, and he also decorates 
examples of the first Athenian cup without an offset lip - the ‘Merry¬ 
thought’, nearly hemispherical, with knobbed wishbone handles and gener¬ 
ally a tall foot L 37 j- 1 his shape may carry pairs of thin red lines on the foot and 
within such as we see on hast Greek cups and on other Athenian black vases, 
and it seems a refined imitation of a rustic wooden goblet. There are very few 
examples surviving, butthc Painter of Athens 533 decorated a footless version 
and he (or Ergotimos, see below) might have invented it. The C Painter takes 
iiio'i of his subject-matter from Corinth — duelling warriors, horsemen, 
symposia, and he has not forgotten the Komasts; he uses colour like a 


Corinthian but lavs his white over black in the Attic manner where the 
Corinthian draws his ladies’ flesh in outline. His myth scenes, however, owe 
little or nothing to Corinth and he develops them well both ill long friezes, 
which call to mind the Gorgon Painter or the far subtler Klcitias, and m 
panels, as on the broad foot ofa tripod kothon w here he offers a judgement of 
Paris H 5 ]. His figures are neat, big beaded, and with a certain compact 
vigour. The animal head shield blazons are particularly distinctive \j 7 l Near 
what is probably the end of his career his studio is providing cups very like the 
Little Master lip cups in shape but decorated in the Siana manner. On one 
example our artist lets satyrs join the Gorgon chase after a Perseus who 
carries what must be a miniaturised Medusa head in his band bag. There is a 
new spirit here which artists like the Amasis Painter will express more 
effectively in the nnd-eemury. 

The Hbidf.lberc; Pain rm f }0-,fi] is a far more sophisticated artist, more 
ambitious than the C Painter, with his more detailed figures occupying a 
deeper frieze on the cup. Put his range is slighter and he is more completely 
dedicated to cup painting and often less careful. He too derives his style from 
the latest of the Komast Group, but he works later in a manner not readily 
distinguishable from that of the Amasis Painter in his duller early days (see 
p 55) • note the bold features, big eyes, elaborate drapery patterns and fringes. 

Of the Other painters dedicated to Siana cups the only one of merit is the 
Painteh or Boston C A (for the Circe and Acheloos on bis name vase) whose 
work bears some resemblance to that of the C Painter |<fz). Several of his 
Siana cups have black lips, like later band cups, and the floral on one has snl) 
the form and proportion of work in the Komast Group. The Sandaj P aim r 
and CiVKX) Painter are careless followers, their figures with tiny eyes in 
small heads and with no finesse in the drawing; the former paints shoulder 
lekytboi too [«], a shape which the C Painter also came to notice The 
Griffin Bird Painter is mainly satisfied with rather careless animals and 
florals, and his tondoslack fancy borders. But he was prolific, and the monster 
from which he takes his name [45I was also the hallmark ofa large group of 

cheap contemporary Corinthian cup&. ^ . 

"fine Siana cups were well distributed in the Greek world, and it is 

interesting to note what a good market for them was found even in Corinth 
and especially the West, notably at faientum. This is true even of the Siam 
cup* decorated by pot painters like Lydos (next chapter), whose other w ork 
seem* not to have been marketed in the same way. It suggests some spcciahsa- 
tion in production and trade, ' 

Kleitias 

The Francois Vase [46] was found at Chiusi in Etruria in 184s by Alessandro 
Francois who spent several subsequent seasons looking for missing fragments. 
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Tt was shattered into 638 fragments by a discon tented museum attendant in 
Florence in 1900 but was skilfully restored. It survived the recent floods, 
which otherwise dealt SO severely with other museum exhibits, but is again 
hi'jjig rebuilt. It is a volute crater — a new shape in lIliv and proudK >ig i ned 
twice by the potter Ergotimos f just as it was signed twice by its painter 
KJciiiaS' Some vital statistics arc worth recording: it stands 66 cm, high, 
carries 270 human and animal figures, and izt inscriptions, some of them 
proudly and unnecessarily devoted to inanimate objects Me rbc altar or 
fountain. Only one frieze is devoted to animals and florals, above the foot 
where there are heraldic sphinxes and griffins [46.6\, and groups of Mom 
attacking other animals which in this form are new to Athenian vases and 
which long outlive the animal friezes. All the other friezes are devoted ro 
myth. On one side ot the neck [46.3] the Calydonian boar hunt, above the 
funcra] games for Parroklos; on the other, Theseus’ victory dance (the 
gcratios) with the Athenian men and girls he had rescued from the Mino¬ 
taur 14 <M l> ovtr the light between Lapiths and Centaurs. The main shoulder 
frieze around the whole vase \46.5j and passing behind the handles show s the 
procession of deities honouring the newly wed Pden.s who stands before his 
home, in die open door of which we see his bride, Thetis, Below this comes 


Achilles' pursuit of Troilos [46,3 J, watched by Emm outside Troy’s walls, 
and on die back a vigorous Return of Hcphaistos {46,7] to the company of the 
Olympian gods; on the edges of each handle a Gorgon, and Artemis with 
animals, and Ajax carrying dead Achilles [46.2]; and for comic relief, on 
the foot, pygmies fight cranes fotf.#]. 


Kloitias has something in common with the best of the C Fainter, but is far 


more fastidious and a master of colour and detail, not for its own sake but for 


variety of texture (asin the animals), to lend richness to a scene of pomp, or to 
express lively emotion - the rejoicing Athenians in the boat [46.4], the in cent 
satyrs | *&?]. From his florals, however, and his use of outline drawing, filled 
w ith white for women’s flesh and some drapery, we can see that he stems 
from the i *orgon Fainter - Sophilos tradition, and it jv Sophilos who painted 
two similar versions of the great wedding procession, probably a little earlier. 
Where Sophilos completed the vases with animal friezes, Kleitias filled his 


with myth, in a tour Jc force which must have taken days to execute from 
carefully prepared sketches. No other surviving vase from [his period is 
comparably rich and literate, and Kleitias’ other w T ork is, as we have observed, 
mainly miniaturist and often in collaboration with the potter Krcjotiroos. A 
new shape they introduce is the earliest class of die Little Master cups 
— Gordion cups |p {see page sft), indicating a measure of independence of 
the Si ana cup workshops, and hinting perhaps that t. 570 could be a trifle 
early for their masterpiece* 
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Other pot painters 


Wc turn to other painters for work on a large scale and on large vases. Some 
are not lesser artists than Kkirias but they express the new mood in vase 
decoration, not so readily related to those older traditions to which we can see 
that both Klcitias and the Siam c up painters were indebted. They paint some 
familiar shapes -dinoi and column craters - hut the ovoid neck amphora rs 
comma into its own now among painters, just occasionally carrying panel 
decoration likea belly amphora, and with it the hydra ui its early form with a 

globular body, , , - „ 

‘ The name vase of the Paint™ oi Acropolis 606 (r. 5 70 ro 560) is a fine 

dinos U?\ with a vigorous battle scene of warriors and chariots m the mam 

frieze, and others carrying grouped animals, a cavalry fight, and florals with 

an annual whirligig on the base. He can match KlciHas’ eye for detail and 

colour, and excel him 111 skilful composition of overlapping, jostling figures. 

He loves the detail of harness, weapons, helmet crests, and studies the posture 

of his figures, if not always with total success (notice the fallen warrior). More 

sober and more obviously monumental in character are his horsemen- 

amphorae \ 4 S] of the standard belly shape but with the pictures >n panels, like 

the Horse-head amphorae. This is .1 decorative scheme which allows the «rtf» 

to present a single figure or group m its own right, not as part of any more 

developed action scene. Yet even here we are probably to take the coursing 

hare beneath the horses as an indication of swiftness, and the eagle carrying a 

Ncarciios (f. 570 to 555 ). who signs as potter and painter, shares the hnesst 
of the last artist and can add something of the dignity of an Exekias in his 
smd v of Achilles harnessing his hones (■*<}[. This is on a big kantbaros, a sLtape 
he favours, and as pottcr-pamter he makes this a showpiece oi innovation, 
not all of it happy - the white ground beneath the tongues at the h p an _ c 
white on the horses inset from tiic contours to give a black outline. He copies 
the shape of a Corinthian aryballos too. to carry a tmy tneze oi pygmies and 
cranes, satvrs at play and Other figures [ 5 *\ {the whole vase is less than 8 cm 
high). Like Ergotitnos he made Little Master cups and so probably worked 

Lliter than $6o. A 

The other painters to find a place here favoured ovoid neck amphorae and 

the round-bodied hydriae. The Ptoom Tmntrk decorates Siam cups too and 

is very fond of friezes of opposed palmettos and bold red-black patterns un 

wings. He is still a painter of animal friezes, m these hardly better than 

Sophilos, and he still uses blob rosettes m the backgrounds to his scenes but 

his florals with hoop links instead of interlaces, and his draped figures which 

are so close to Tvdos show that he may be later than he looks (r. $&$ to 

His key vase, the Hcarst Hydra [ 51 ], is now in New York, Hie Camiah 

Pain ILK (named after vases in Cambridge and larqmma) is a poorer 


















and also deceptively old-fashioned artist with his animal friezes, florals linked 
mil with tendrils, and treatment of a belly amphora in the old manner with 
continuous friezes instead ol panels, and even a row of rosettes at the rim [52]. 
His stocky wooden figures arc robustly decorative. Idiosyncrasies include the 
use of red instead of black for inscriptions (as often Sophilos) and turning the 
wavy lines which had hitherto crossed lotuses into rows of circles. Most of his 
contemporaries had omitted these bands. The Rurgon Group belongs here, 
with our first complete Panathenak vase f 2 $ 6 ], to which we shall return, arid 
closely related, the Painter 01 London B 7 6 [33, 35]. He is another red-letter 
man, has the familiar animals and florals, but adds a little more colour to his 
figure work which is closer to that of the Lydan Vases, His interest in a narrow 
range of I rojan myth scenes reminds us that by now some conventions had 
set hard in the vase painters' repertory, and that innovation and invention will 
distinguish the true masters of this craft as much as technical ability. Thus, in 
llis name vase, a conventional frontal chariot scene with warriors is only 
tendered heroic by the addition of Trojan names [34}, This is a period which 
favours colourful flower and bud friezes, later to become black and ema¬ 
ciated, and which may evoke the older filling ornaments by exotic blossoms 
rising from the ground line of figure scenes. 


Tyrrhenian amphorae (cl 565 to 550) 

The ovoid neck amphora has been the ebaracteristic vase shape for several pot 
painters of the second quarter of the sixth century. The largest single group 
produced in these years, numbering nearly two hundred surviving pieces, 
seems to have been destined for western markets - whence its name [5^-63], 
One or two only are known from Aegean sites. We have already noted the 
important e of the western markets, notably in South Italy, to the Sian a cup 
painters. The Etruscan cities* especially Caere and Vuld, had been good 
customers too, but generally readier for Corinthian wares. Now Athens 
entered the competition seriously with a line aimed at a market conditioned 
already to Corinth's colour and animal friezes, and becoming accustomed to 
Athens' interesting range of myth and genre scenes. The shape chosen was a 
useful one, not well supplied from Corinth, and perhaps travelling filled with 
prime Attic oil. The scheme of decoration resembles that of Corinth's vases, 
although hv the mid-century these had generally abandoned subsidiary 
animal friezes on amphorae and better contemporary Athenian work is closer 
to them in style (including the Lydan vases yet to be considered). Colour is 
used freely, especially on the figure scenes. Some are intelligibly inscribed; 
several carry nonsense inscriptions for their snob value, There is a good range 
of stock myth scenes, with emphasis on Heraklcsand Amazonomach y, some 
komasts still and their successors, satyrs, as well as out earliest batch of 
Athenian love-making displays-an early and specialised interest in everyday 
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below the main scene on R1 t hey are all black beneath a 

rStMtS- - -* 

deeper shoulder ttieze 159J artists have been distinguished 

L>4 . mc[ ^ most ^ 

and a few may be piekc headed figures and his fondness 

tcrisric of the whole group, for lus jolly, U K Jo1tvr Painlcr f or 

«>'«“ floral «c» " l^Guglielnli Mm. 1*0 >»■ 

? wL Jm S cock th. 

the Fumades t aitiur I - a, a\ an d wit. since m 

Kylkmos Painter [fe] who has some pretensions to real \skAUn ^ ^ stcah 

his scene of Zeus giving birth to Athena tr0 ^^ s Arcadian homo): 

the show with his declaration I am Hermes of Kyllene (us Areau , 

^d ,he OI L Group (Oxford-Leipng-I ouvre) ot -her, finer vases, not 

purely export models. 

, r . 1 1S! of animals and animal friezes on Athenian vases. 

We have not seen the last ot established 

but by now a H n urc stjic , , j to scrvC the more 

,0 c*pr« • mM* wpw-y SKKk 2S* “' i d “ | lfc wta. a»wo 

1‘alniost fully 'mMM t« 
komasis, and even sontt herocv, rc^ ^ ^ 0tl women’s drapery grid 

bares! 

occasionally an anguUt tol. vs. e * observed and even approxh 

on the seventh century. Frontal 

mate to life, but this rep - ^rf^mrst k m ideas vetti>show 

chest and profile hips offer no problem since no attempt is ^casyt^ ^ 

the stomach muscles but there fronta i chest . The male eye 

sometimes rather odt yconiun the female e V e is half closed, often 

stares round andc pupil- W ithin these conventions which allowed 

with a black or rea aot ior cue p y f . . ., vt , re «i 011 -beyond 

no rendering of depth, foreshortening » * * aetieved a good 

an open month or rite panting tnxic > o . generation ro attempt 

range of studies of action and repose. It was for the next gc 

to'add feeling. 
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Chapter Four 


THE MID CENTURY AND AFTER 


Lydos, Amasis and Exekias 

Three artists, whose works span the years from about 560 to 52^ and so to the 
threshold of red figure, if not beyond it* represent Athenian black figure in 
its prime and exploit all that tiie technique can offer, 

Lydos [64-71], at his best, rises to the quality of his sen tors, Nearclios or the 
Painter of Acropolis 606. He is rooted in the tradition of Athenian black 
figure, even its animal style to which he gives a brief new life, but be bad a 
long career and, albeit in a rather sc Ifc on scions and mannered fashion, his later 
work records the new styles of his more accomplished contemporaries. His is 
especially, though, the mood of the years before the mid-century^ and 
‘Lydan* describes a style which is distinctive, if not always of distinction. 

The Amasis Painter [77-91] also worked long: ail individualist in the 
history of Athenian painting whose brush was as expressive as his graver, and 
whose most trivial work can please with its fluency or humour. 

And Exekias [07-106], a truly great artist who* in his few surviving vases, 
demonstrates how it was possible to rise above the exigencies of a technique so 
poorly suited to vase decoration, and to express a mood and dignity such as 
was achieved, ancient writers assure us, in the paintings of the great classical 
muralists of the fifth century uc. 

Lydos (e 560 to 540) 

Two surviving vases arc signed 1 64], as painter, by ‘ ho Lydos 1 - * the L ydian' - 
a sufficient indication that the artist or his family was immigrant from 
Croesus* Empire, although he may have been born in Athens and he certainly 
learned his trade there. It has not proved easy to isolate Lydos as an individual 
artist when his signed works and their obvious kin fall within the range of a 
very large group of vases, (airly homogeneous in style but widely differing in 
quality. We seem to be dealing with a prolific workshop in which the 
standards were set by the Lydian. Moreover, the working life oi Lydos and 
his studio seems to have been long. His style is firmly rooted in the tradition of 
the painters described in the last chapter; lie decorates many Siam cups 
(overlap) and he is the lasr of the painters in Athens to devote large vases 
wholly to large animals, drawn with considerable care and no little colour. In 
these respects his style remains close to that of the Corinthians, while in his 
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figure work he carries ns from the swaddled gentry of the immediately post- 
Klcitian vases, through the dapper dressing of Amasis, to neat the dignity of 
Exekias. Within his group we find good miniaturist work too on T ittle 
Master cups and eye cups, while Lydos himself painted a baud cup \?o\ ior a 
potter, Nikosthcnes, whose floruit belongs to the years of red figure. Lydos 
paints the full repertory of large and small vases available in the potters' 
quarter, including a trick vase fWJ, a cooler \66], lowrophoroi and a funeral 
plaque series [71]- 

One signed piece is a superb, now fragmentary dittos from the Acro¬ 
polis a shape and source which have rendered the best work of some of 
Lydos’ predecessors. In the florals, detailing of dress and features, and the bold 
grouping of the battle of gods and giants, we are not far from Acropolis 606 
and Nearehos. The mail) frieze has the gigantotnachy and below it there is a 
profession and a hunt, then animals alone. There is detail and colour here to 
the point of fussiness, relieved by the verve of the fighting groups and the 
extremely sympathetic treatment of the animals, from the wasp shield device 
to the sacrificial beasts accompanied by the man with a case of wicked looking 
knives. A column crater in New York f^J is nearly as bigas the Francois'Vase 
but. with a single frieze, its figures are nearly 25 cm. high. The Return of 
Hepliaistos is rendered with the minimum requisite attention to the story 
- Dionysos on one side, Hepliaistos mounted on the other - and maximum 
interest in the gestures and behaviour of the accompanying satyrs and 
maenads, but without the circumstantial detail which Kleitias otlcred. Notice 
the satyr snake-handler; there is some stealing of drink from a wine skin, 
and tail-pulling. Lydos’ satyrs ate gentlemen- hairy sometimes or wrinkled - 
but almost never as sexually exhibitionist as the Amasean, who are rougher 
Leasts, nor as some of Lydos' men when faced by handsome youths. Perhaps 
this teaches us something about Lydos and Amasis, 

The myth scenes establish and elaborate stuck themes, not all of them 
rendered with the finesse seen on the vases already considered. The onlookers 
are more common now - ‘ penguin ’ women holding their cloaks in front of 
them (presumably wrapped across their chests) trailing off into tails and 
men with the folds of their himatia shown in slanting stripes like bandaging, 
A trick jug (an air hole in the hollow handle will, when uncovered, release 
liquid from a separate inner cavity through the foot of the vase!) made by the 
potter Kolchos [Ocf] has mote mannered figures and the Athena supporting 
Herakles against Kyknos has her flesh drawn in outline as Amasis might have 
done, while the folds of Arcs’ dress and of Zeus (who intervenes) show an 
attempt to handle the new three-dimensional conventions of the 540s. The 
neck and handle palmottes too are late, and well on the way to patterns of the 
red figure period. (On this vase see also p. 61.) Some of Lydos’ other best 
work is seen m the running or flying figures on plates. A gorgoncion is 
promoted to fill a plate once \6g\. 
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The animals, especially on the earlier vases where the friezes may s.tilJ 
burgeon witllblob rosettes, carry much colour and some in ter esriilg detail, like 
the whiskery hind quarters of some felines which go back to the Francois 
V ase. They are stiff-legged, slim-bodied, rather wooden but decorative beasts, 
and the closest of ail in Athens to the very latest of those painted on vases by 
Corinthian artists (compare J72]). Beazley distinguishes two principal com¬ 
panions of Lydos, but only from their human figure work si J ICC the animals 
remain TvdinL Of these the Faintly oi= Vatican joy's perky-featured 
figures rarely approach Lydos even in his mostpedestrian mood [/j-yj, while 
the TaiN'IKM Ot Louvitt F6 only occasionally rises above back work f7.S“6], 
The former is more old-fashioned and shorter-lived, decorating mainly neck 
amphorae: the latter goes on to decorate the new shouldered hydria, craters 
and many belly amphorae, most like the latest Corinthian in shape, and 
setting above the panels the long tongues, which are so common in Corinth, 
or rows of blobby ivy leaves. The column craters too are laid out much like 
the latest Corinthian. What links the work of these artists to Lydos is the style 
of the animals on their vases and their use of them oil big vases still so late in 
Alliens. The Lydan figure style lingers on deceptively into the 520's or biter 
(with the Ready Painter) perhaps for elderly customers with slender means, 

Th* Amasis Patntlk (c. 560 to 525) 

Ihc delicate touch and wit of the Amasis Painter are an excellent foil to the 
workmanlike Lydos or the more statuesque dignity of Exekias, Although 
some features of his style seem almost foreign to the main stream of black 
figure in Athens, his apprenticeship was Athenian, in the shops of the Siarin 
cup painters, and especially of the 1 lcidelberg Painter [ 39-4 f] 

A mam signs eight black figure vases, all decorated by one artist. His other 
pouer work is slight, including two vases for Lydos and, near the other end of 
his career, t cup (which he also signs) for a red figure artist. The black figure 
painter and potter arc surely the same man. ' Amasis' is a Hclleoiscd form of 
the Egyptian Alnnosis, which is a common Egyptian name. There was a 
Pharaoh Ahinosis ruling Egypt from 57a Bg probably too late for the Greek 
to he turned after litm at birth. I hc earliest vases by the painter-potter are not 
signed so the name could have been adopted later in life, but there are other 
factors which might indicate a part-Egyptian origin and early years spent, say, 
in Naucratis: his introduction of die Egyptian alabastron shape in clay to 
Athens [79J, and Exekias' naming of negroes on two of his vases 'Atna¬ 
sis [pp| and 'Aimuus 5 , which suggests diat the familiar Amasis was swart. 
But the idiosyncrasies of his style are not specifically Ionian, 

Amasis pots and decorates a wide range of shapes (but not h yd rifle or 
craters). Ol the large vases he prefers the belly amphorae, with one or two of" 
die new T ype A [£/ tfj, with the elaborated handles and feet, but a small 
number of neck amphorae span his career, from the early ovoid to fine late 


examples of stout ‘special shape’ |8f- 0 ]. His signatures arc on three neck 
amphorae, a cup and tour ninochoai, another favoured shape. His earliest 
work is on shoulder lekythoi [77~$\ . and lie paints also a tew of the older 
‘ Deianira’ tvpe. His cups include ordinary band nips [8l] and some experi¬ 
ments with the lipless Type A cups [87] including what looks like a parody of 
the Exckian eye cup, with its eve-siren and exercises in manipulation \S2\, and 
some with plain stems and one-piece profiles to foot [&fl, which anticipate 
cups of Type 13.1 lis potting is uniformly excellent and, like the painting, out 
of the ordinary run ot production in Athens potters quarter. 

The broad development of the painter's career can be observed both in the 
style of his figures and ornament, and in the shapes of the vases lie decorates, 
for instance in the series of neck amphorae. The early shoulder leky¬ 
thoi [77-5] are close to the work of the Simla cup painters. The relationship 
with the Heidelberg Painter has been noted, and tins indicates that Amasis 
was painting by about 560 BC. On the amphorae \vc can sec changes 111 the 
ornament - the lotuses losing their centre leaf 1 5 s - 89 , 9 J l- The early draped 
figures have fold less drapery [77], then flat angular folds (‘Lydan [8?]) und 
finally sinuous ones [S6\, so Amasis’ career spans this important stylistic 
change. This last phase must be contemporary with the early years et red 
figure but he is in no respect seduced by the new interest in anatomical detail 
or the looser drawing of drapery which beset his poorer contemporaries. On 
a number ofhis later vases he draws women’s flesh in outline [ 85 , 87 , OJ, not 
white on black [86, p<f|. Earlier Athenian painters had done the same but in 
this respect alone Amasis may be acknowledging or anticipating the new 
technique. Another feature of his late work, oil the stout amphorae and cups, 
is the occasional omission of a ground line for his figures [84, 8d]. He favours 
finely patterned drapery, making great play with delicate wavy lines [85-6], 
while fringed hemlines are a speciality. He uses stippling a great deal - for the 
hairv bodies of satyrs even for head hair ami beards, and many of ins 

voung men sport long love locks before the ears. A red face may be given to 
an occasional siren or Athena (then with black flesh}, and m general Ins 
use of colour and area patterning is hold and original. He was fascinated by 
armour and especially by shield blazons [87! which he makes much of 
(especially annual foreparts), incising rather than merely painting them 
white. He also enjoys details of jewellery and dress. I Jis figures have an elastic 
delicacy of limb and contour, best appreciated on his smaller vases, but not 
lost on the large ones. Unusually, for a black figure artist, bis brush work is as 
impressive as bis incising, 

1 lis groups and friezes arc composed with a careful symmetry, rather staid 
at first, but Liter never dulling the impression of movement. Dionysos is his 
favourite, usually standing complacently with satyrs, maenads or mortals, 
supervising the vintage [Sj], once skipping forward to have his cup re- 
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buttocks skinny pricks and alert features. His mythological scenes are well 
composed but rarely show the originality of his divine stables with the [ 
animated architectural sculpture [#j] T and lie is often satisfied with a divine 
conversazione. There is originality, however, bom of observation, in many of 
his dancing figures, and lie is one of the first to introduce every da v scenes of 
some complexity - the wedding procession [77], a weaving shop J/^j, the I 
hunter s return, plausible dogs, a magnificent cavalcade [pjJ. 

Through temperament or training he was able to add something of 
delicacy and wit to ,1 style which seemed always to work against these 
qualities, f tis skill as a painter as well as draughtsman indicates his sympatfn 1 

with the idiom of red figure, and we catch his spirit more dearly in the work 
of various red figure cup painters than in other black figure artists. Ilis soil 
Klcophrades made pots for two of the finest red figure artists of the early fifth 
century, 

Fxekias an d Giiolt E 

* Group F, . . , is a large and compact group which is very closely related to the 
work of the painter Exekias, though earlier . . . than nearly all the vases 
assigned to him . . . Group E is the soil from which the art of Exekias springs, 
the tradition which on his way from fine craftsman to true artist he absorbs 
and transcends'. Thus Be.izlcy and in his first account of the group he added 
'Most of these vases will be by one hand*. The artist or artists deserve our 
attention and sonic respect, more than we may naturally accord ail anony¬ 
mous group, since their work leads not only to Exekias but also represents a 
conscious break with what we may regard as the ‘LydaiT tradition of the 
y$o V If is expressed in shapes - the dominance of the bellv amphora and 
emergence of Type A (most Lytkin belly amphorae are poor and late), the 
total abandonment of ovoid neck amphorae and (almost total) of column 
craters, some new 'special neck amphorae, an apparent lack of interest in 
small vases. Exekias potted a Group E, vase \g6\ (the only potter signature in 
the group) before he is recognised as a painter, so he may have contributed to 
the potting tradition ot the group in its earlier years, hut some regard this as 
his earliest surviving painted work also. The figure style of Group E \qj~q6], 
with no animal vases. Jacks the m oil u mentality of Exekias or even Lydos, aild 
the mythology can be very repetitive (many of Herald cs with Gory oil ot the 
Lion, or Theseus with the Minotaur) but more painters of the second half of 
the century follow the lead of this group and Exekias than of Lydos or the 
Amasis Painter. It is possible that Exekias' importance in the history of 
Athenian black figure Is due as much to his potting as his painting, We have 
noted his early potting already \g&] and he also signs some fine lip cups as 
potter, for a Little Master to paint. We can see from his potter signatures that 
he may have been responsible for the early development of the Type A 
cup [ / 04I and Type A belly amphora — big vases, [ / oo\ is over 60 cm high: he 


mav have invented the calyx crater since the earliest yet known was decorated 
bv him I j # jh and he potted Little Master cups for others to paint. The range 
and quality of this work is remarkable. Prom the short list of bis signed and 
attributed vases we can see that lie worked both Oil plump neck amphorae and 
Type A bellv amphorae (rather than the standard belly amphora of Croup E), 
and on one example of each he signs as both potter and painter, metrically 
- ‘Exekias egraphsc ka’poiesc me’. His other painting we know from one 
ordinary belly amphora only, a Psniathetiaic [lo6\, a dittos [102], a pyxis and 

parts of two funerary plaque series f i *> 51 - 

His debt to the tradition of Group F is demonstrated by shapes, ornament 
and style. The neck amphorae ill particular are provided with a variety ot 
flower, bud and even animal friezes on their lower walls and shoul¬ 
ders [94, 97-5]. The underhandlc scrolls are unparalleled for their finesse. 
Where Group E usually has interlaces ot lotus and pahnette in the older 
manner, Exekias has chains (with hoop links not tendrils), and although on 
one side of an early amphora the palmetto; have close set leaves [97], on me 
rest of his work the leaves separate and are always finely drawn, sometimes 
alternately coloured. In many of these respects Amasis was conservative, 
where Exekias skimped nothing and planned every detail. His work as a 
painter (lie probably potted far longer) falls in the third quarter of the sixth 
century, starting later than Amasis, out of touch with Lydos, and at the end 
making no concession to red figure although the first of the red figure artists 
works in his manner, from his rendering of drapery we see that the splaying, 
three dimensional folds are new to the vase painter His treatment of 
them is confident, not yet mannered. The development of the style o a 
perfectionist is less easy to observe than might be imagined and it may well be 
that his active painting occupied far fewer years than many have thought 
- say 54? to 530. And did such an artist work only w the potters quarter. * e 
might look to the kouros, Munich 169, or even the marker for K roisos grave. 

It is easy to dwell on details of his work, the care he lavished on manes, 
armour, ornament [i<w|, and indeed there arc few who could match Ins 
precision and draughtsmanship. But the hallmark ol his style is a near 
statuesque dignity which brings vase painting for the first time close to 
claiming a place as a major art- This is not a matter ot size or proportion 
although both play their part, for bis scenes ol actum are composed with 

originality and verve. 

His originality appears in many forms. 1 le breaks Athenian convention to 
let his Dionysos sail across the whole empty interior of a cup [ 1 prepared 
with a warm ‘coral red’ background and decorated outside with the classic 
eyes- both perhaps his own invention. He is the first to set painted ships 
sailing around the inner ran of a dinos [ 1*4 Heroes and horses IFrdfttt^nrJ 
'who equally deserve, and often are given, names) walk like thoroughbreds 
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story telling. For the first time the graphic artist can challenge his poet 
contemporaries, and on similar grounds of observation and feeling. The men 
of earlier artists are, at best, elegant puppets. Amasis could see men as men, 
Exekias could see his men as gods and in this he gives us a foretaste of classical 
arts. Few ot lus mythological scenes follow established patterns while some set 
new fashions. For Ajax's suicide [to i] we have the brooding preparation m a 
convention which w .if not vet admit facial expression beyond a furrowed 
brow, and not the bloody impalement, the moment of maximum action 
beloved Gl Archaic art. His Athenians mourn [105] with the digmty of 
Olympians. His warriorsand young men with their pa rents .jFfwrupierf), even 
when identified as divine (as die Dioskouroi with Leda and Tyndareos), act a 


human, everyday scene, with that awareness of the divine in human thought 
and action which the classical artist was to codify for the tradition of western 


art. All this was new in die art of any land. 


Little Masters and other cup painters 

Successful miniaturist work in the black figure technique had been the 
hallmark of the best Corinthian painting of the seventh century 11 c In Athens 
the Siana cup painters were at their best when their figures occupied the 
highest available field* on the overlap cups, but their rivals and successors, the 
Little Masters, renounced the overlap and concentrated their figure work in 
the narrow friezes of lip or handle zone, on shapes of a new elegance and 
delicacy. Very few Siana Cup Fanners were also Little Masters and it was Jbr 
artists like Klcitia s to introduce the new style in, it seems, new potters studios- 
The tendency to increase the height of the foot on cups was apparent in the 
black cups of Other parts of Greece* and in the decorated black figure cup* of 
Last Greece and Laconia* hut their lips arc set off still in the manner of older 
skyphoi. In Athens some early merrythought cups had high feet jd j), and for 
the lips the potters sought other solutions, while tire painters successful!v 
mastered the miniaturist style which suited these new shapes. Few were 
recognisable die painters of larger vases also, although most of the best pot 
painters also decorated a few cups. Stylistic comparison between the hig .md 
the small is not always easy. We have many signatures of Little Masters 
because die inscription sometimes formed an important element in the overall 
design, especially of Up cups. Most are cl the ‘epoiesen 1 type. The porting is 
often even better than the painting, so this is not surprising, but they do not 
help us to identify bigger works painted by the same artist. If there are not 
more signed larger vases it may be that die signatures did not (or did not yet) 
have the advertising value that some had later. We shall look first at shapes 
and decoration, then ai artists of the main series, finally derived types, 
GouiMON Cups [ lOtf] arc the earliest and among the smallest. The straight 
lip is black, dearly marked off'from the body- The handle zone has a line near 
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its cop (lower than on most Si.inas) and often neat its base. The fool is like the 
Sianas, but growing, and with decorative hoops beneath, while made there is 
a figure rondo edged with tongues, also like tire Sianas, and often a reserved 
band at the bottom of the lip. In fact the main difference from the Sianas ism 
the size and the profile of the lip, and even some Sianas had black lips. Kleitias 
and lirgntimos collaborated on the name piece of the Group, found at 
Gordioii! i c£]- Their signatures run straight between the neat handle pai- 
mettes. and this is the normal scheme of decoration for this class and tor the lip 
cup. The same artisis produced other examples, but no other Little Master 
shapes, and this suggests a floruit for the class about or just before 560. 
Sondikk signs several others and also scans an early specialist ill the class, but 
other Gordion cup signatures (fibrynos, Sokles, perhaps Arch ikies) arc met on 
Other Little Master shapes. 

Lip Cups, as [ f l jfi resemble fbe Gordian cups in shape* with a straight ip 
tooled off from the body, but not at an abrupt angle. The high feet have a 
broad fiat base plate: the feet of most earlier cups are hollow tones of even 
thickness. But the underfoot treatment appeared oil some Stalin' which have 
quite broad resting areas, while the C Painter made at least one with a high, 
purely Little Master foot. The figure decoration is on the plain lip, usually 
only one to three- figures at the centre on each side, which means that it is rare 
to find a whole myth scene in this position, but the lip is often left empty. The 
handle zone has a line near ns top and almost always an inscription between 
handle pal metres. The inscription may be a signature, a mott o - ‘ chain- kai 
piei tedi’ (‘hail and drink this') or the like, or nonsense letters to make the 
desired pattern. There is a reserved band lower on the wall and the tall foot 
rarely has hoops beneath. Inside there is often a figure rondo edged with 
tongues which have white dots between their tips fi/ti-j]. Outline drawn 
female heads are not uncommon as the tip decoration ('head cups’) on work 
bv Sakonides [j f 3l- Herniogcnc*. fibre lion and others; F. pi times has finer 
busts of divinities in this position, also outline drawn [ i 2 i\. Rarities replace 
the handle palmettos by animals or figures | 12 )\; have florals on the lips like 
Sianas (these by Hermogcnes); pul figures ill the handle zone, like our next 

class. . , 

Band Cups, as 1 109], have black, slightly concave bps which run into the 

line of the body, and often a red painted fillet at the junction ot body and 

stem. The figure decoration is in the handle zone, often between palmettos, 

and it normally fills this field but may be 'brief. Few have inscriptions here, 

few, decorated rondos within; few are all black with a patch window for 

figures between the handles; and a very few big ones (Andokidean) have 

figures on the fiat underfoot. Wc might wonder why two cup types such as 

these were developed and so long remained equally popular with painters and 

customers. The black lip is more comfortable to the drinker, but the heavy 

ridge below the lip within the lip cup probably meant that less wine was lost 
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by splashing. The answer must be that both pleased in their way; but the lip 
cup was probably the more difficult to throw and decorate fully. 

Little Master signatures arc generally of potters but hands sometimes seem 
to correspond. J here is a strong family interest too - Nearebos sons Tleson 
and Ergotelcs; Frgorimos’ son F.udiciros, and his grandson were in the 
business. \fr'c have noticed some Little Master cups by the three great mid 
CCilttiry pamters III the last section and there will be others noticed Liter* We 
turn now to a few of the more distinguished specialists, 

Ti.fson is the classic Little Master, no doubt painter and porter, and akv a> $ 
naming hi> father, the painter Ntxircbos in his signatures Tleson ho 
Neateho epoiesen. Hh figures are usually animals (cock and hens [ KU) f, sirens, 
rams, stags [ it f J) both inside and outside lip cups (many of which he leaves 
plain). They are executed delicately with much colour, rather like the best 
Lydan, with many replicas of stock groups. 1 iis band cups have the same 1 

schemes. 

The painter of cups signed by Xenokles was a poorer artist [ncram¬ 
ming oil figures and treating his lip cups rather like Slams: Bcazley notes the 
influence of the C Painter on his work. He also makes several plain, including 
band cups carrying the signature only. Hermocfnfs marketed lip cups | / rj] t 
i n cl i] d i ilg sc? me bca ring onrline fcmal e hea ds (hcad cups), a few with i v y on 
the lip, and band cups with chariot and warrior neat work, but wc 

cannot be sure that one artist painted both groups. 

Other head cup artists of distinction arc Sakonides f /1 >1 (resembling 
Lydos) and Phrynos* Saxonides may come late in the series since he also 
paints a Type A c up. Archikles. on the other hand, signs a lip cup with a 
black lip resembling the (lordion cups, and collaborates (how ?) on a cup also l 

signed with epoieSOti’ by Glaukytes [utf].-This is an elaborate large band 
cup, with detailed myth scenes. The Centaur Painter is late, liking cquids 
- horses, centaurs, satyrs, rendered in a lively, nervous style [/ ij\ He regu¬ 
larly docs without handle palm cues. The Oaklshoti Palmier might claim to 
be one of the finest of the specialist Little Masters with two mullifigtirc band 
CUpS, One with animals, the other with Dionvsiac scenes [ i .i i?J. , and j lip cup 
decorated only within [j jp|. Other prominent artists worked for Nkandros, 
whose painter is garrulously proud of his animals [i20j> and Soktfs, repre¬ 
sented here by a kamharos f .122], a shape which rarely found its way onto the 
Little Masters work table, 

Th ere is a high proportion of surviving Little Master cups which remain 
umttributed and are often ol good quality. Just as some major artists like the 
Amasis Painter also decorated a few Little Master cups, so some Little Master 
hands can be detected on larger vases. The Phwvnos Painter is an early 
example, painting an excellent and famous lip cup in London [ / 2 and neat 
small amphorae [1^4], including some plump examples, with rays on their 
hps (Bgtkjn Class) looking rather eastern. The TArrrnrs Painter a 
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lesser and later artist but with a wider range, offers amphorae (including a 
horseman amphora), hydriac and lekythoi. one of which announces the new 
cylindrical shape. And the Epiumos Pajntf.h’s head cups so recall the 
oinochoe made by Kolchos [<W] that Beazley wondered whether the latter 

.should not be removed from Lydos bst. . 

The main period of this series ofLitllc Master Clips must run from just alter 

the floruit of the Gordion cups, about sdo, down to about S 3 °- Mjmy 3re 
contemporaries of the later Siana cups hut m a different tradition and gener¬ 
ally bv other artists. A later start for the band tups is often assumed, hut the 
type is as well rooted in the past as the Up cup. and there are some painters of 
lin cups and hand cups who also painted Gordion cups. The band cup does 
continue after about 530, but no longer Little Master in character as we sha 
see. Development within the series is not easily determined, bur handle pa - 
metres change from the semicircular with tight leaves [ i op), through the near 
triangular with growing centre leaf to the latest type with separating 

leaves J/12, 114]: nearly the range we see on the Amasis Painter s vases. Only 
the most carefully drawn figures or the tondo groups offer details of drawing 
susceptible to stylistic analysis. The band cups tend to become flatter with 

There are some related or derivative classes and shapes to consider before 
we leave the Little Masters. Dnooi’ CUPS \i26-8\ (pronounced ‘dropc . after 
the scholar who first studied them) have concave black lips marked off more 
clearly from the body than Lmlc Masters, a tall stemmed foot with a plain 
fillet and band, sometimes grooved, at the top and a black toe. There is a 
broad black band within the hollow foot, and in the bowl .1 reserved band low 
down in the lip and sometimes a reserved centre disc. Lbe construction is 
sometimes heavier than that of the Little Masters. The earliest, from about 55 ° 
to judge from their grave contexts wi th other vases, have all black bodies (a 
type which lingers), bur sonic admit a row of buds in the reserved handle zone 
like band naps. From about 540 the whole body below the Lp is usually 
covered with decorative bands - leaves, palnicttes, dots, buds, reserve-- leaf 
zigzags, rays a row of silhouette animals (usually upside down). A few 

have better black figure friezes in the handle zone (chariots are popular), tne 
commonest being the Group of RiroutS 12264 [ 1 * 6 \, and some ot the best by 
the Wraith Painter (cf [1 74D. ANTlt.OHOS (sonic have tailed tbcm Antido. au 
cups) and Nikosthencs sign examples, the former using the under-foot for the 
inscription [ 127 ]. Detailsofthe shape and scheme of decoration after about 54 ° 
are so close to those of black figure Laconian cups (which are also decorated 
within) that there must be some connection. The Laconian type with these 
details is established by about 550 or soon after. The Droop cups probably 
owe nothing to the Laconian in shape, though both may owe something to 
the common East Greek black cups whose influence in Athens we have 
observed already. The later and most common scheme of decoration for the 







) )roopcup may derive bom Laconia, however. Athenian painters and potters 
were never above learning from potential rivals, Grave contexts for the latest 
Droop cups bring them down to about 510, but some with black bodies 
appear even later, and there is even an example with Haiinonian decoration of 
the second quarter of the fifth century. 

{ ,assh. t.ups, have a rather flat, band cup shape and are generally 
small Both lip and body are usually covered with simple patterned 

bands. Tongues at the lip and rays above the usual Little Master foot is a 
common scheme, and a few add silhouette figures in the handle zone. All 
were probably made in a short period within the last thirty years of the sixth 
century, but the scheme ot die decoration derives from Skma cups, rather 
than Little Masters, and there is a late Siana cup in Wurzburg [izg\ with a 
Little Master foot, Ca.ssel tongues on the lip and good animal friezes to 
demonstrate the ancestry. 

Deeper drinking vessels, corresponding to the skyphoi of Corinthian 
shape in the Komast Group, were also made by some Little Master potters. 
The finest are the H^mocenransicyphot, with delicate walk a lightly Haring 
lip and low flaring toot, owing nothing to Corinth. They are decorated like 
band cups | f Jij. Band skyphoi are similarly decorated but are squatter, with 
separate concave lips (like hand cups) and feet like some eye cups [nz j* They 
ai r less distinguished and probably even later than the main series of Little 
Masters: none arc signed, A 111asis made and decorated a skyphos related to 
these shapes, bur with a tall figure frieze, and KftiTOMr.Nrs made one with the 
baud cup scheme of decoration but resplendent with spaced red lines in and 
out, and admitting a, tondo withm [ijyj. Indeed, in spite of the facile cate- 
gomarioti of cup shapes accepted by scholars there is <1 wealth of individual 
invention and variation on the stock schemes: hybrids too to confuse the 
family trees - just as the C La Inter had to decorate a Siana cup with a Little 
Master foot, so Hcnnogeiws anti Anmis made lip cups with a Skua foot. 

Other pot painters and Nikosthenes 

e have already looked at die work of some painters who may have sat in die 
same studios as the great artists of this period - Lydos, Amasis, Exekias. There 
are others, not only committed to decorating the larger vases (usually belly 
amphorae), who achieved some dririnction and may claim some originality, 
although overshadowed by their contemporaries; and we can study for the 
f rn time the operation of a major workshop, that of Nikosthenes, who saw 
to it that a majority of the vases he marketed bore h\s name. 

First, some painters who are contemporaries of Group F but with ocher 
interests and some individuality. The name vase of the Pain rtu of thr 
Vatican Mourntk f 1J4) shows a woman standing over the body of a dead 
mam laid out carefulJy on branches in a woodland setting, where the trees are 


allowed more of the scene than we are used to seeing on Greek vases. She tugs 
at her hair in grief raises a corner of her dress to her eyes: he lies as deeping, his 
armour stripped from him and laid aside. The din of battle is already distant, 
and if this is Eos with Mem non, the artist mav be thinking already of Ely si urn. 
This is a thoughtful if sometimes imprecise artist. The Painter or Bfrmn 
1686 is more academic with a subject range and style closer to those of 
Group E. Two of the vases I show are atypically original with a sacrifice [ 1 j,j] 
(on bis name vase) and a dance of mil miners playing cavaliers | 1 r"}, their 
mounts, it may he noted, in the old komast dress, The knee tremblers on \ 1 J 0 \ 
arc conventional enough but the stag is a surprising love gift. 

Of die immediate successors the Pruv cfton Painter f 1 140] is represen¬ 

tative of several whose work on belly and neck amphorae of tire usual later 
variety occupies the third quarter of the sixth century. They turn out the 
stock motifs with slight original variations, and show awareness rather than 
understanding of new developments, as in the representation of drapery, 
better rendered by an Exekias. Yet there is something of the master on [140] 
with us careful florals and statuesque figures. In many respects these works 
herald the exhaustion of black figure as a major Style of vase painting and it 
takes the invention of red figure, about 530, to give a new lease of life to the 
technique. Meanwhile they enhance our knowledge of Athenian treatment of 
myth. The Painters 01 Munich 1410 [ 141 ] and Vatican 365 can sometimes 
rise to better work, but tins is an area for the connoisseur of attribution, 
personalities are hard to grasp and the future of Athenian vase painting Jay 
with others. 

The Swing Pain it ft [ j J stands out in this crowd for the number of 
vases which can be attributed to him, which may reflect the case w ith which 
his band can he recognised rather than his industry. He is not a good painter, 
nor a conscious comedian, although his placid figures with their big heads, 
fashionably tiny noses, and often clenched fists, bring a smile to our lips. He 
worked mainly from about >40 to 520, with a good range of myth scenes, a 
unique Herakles and Busins and some oddities like men on stilts j J44] 

and domestic occasions including the swinging which gives him his 
name 114Z]* He can use colour skilfully for dress patterns* His compositions 
on flic later vases which arc of the red figure period, may become involved, 
but generally they are prosaically simple and his style, never very precise, 
easily becomes careless Precision is not an essential quality in art, but it is 
often in Greek art, and especially in black figure, 

Painters of smaller vases, other than cup painters, need not detain ns, but 
the progress of the iekythos shape and its decoration is worth attention. The 
old' Deianira shape persisted, especially the ' stib-Deiamra which has a short 
neck below its cup-like lip. The Pharos Painter, named for the doak shared 
by two women cm several of his vases | 147], paints in panels in a good style of 
the 340s; and little later there is the BlaCKneck O.ass (self-explanatory) of 








small lekythoi decorated with sprightly if careless figures, again in pan¬ 
els [ Bur the shoulder lekythus is the dominant type by now, its shoulder 
becoming flatter and broader giving more vertical surface for the bod\ 
picture. 

The signature of Nikosthenes is the commonest of all in black figure: 
always v\ irh ' epoieSen" and with several different hands supplying ihe figure 
work, so he was clearly a potter or pottery owner, primarily the former to 
judge from the common quality of inventiveness displayed bv most of his 
shapes. The range of his products was enormous, and the originality of It is 
work can he gauged from the number of his works and features which have 
come to be called ‘Nikosthcnic’. In cups alone, we have lip cups, band cups 
(once collaborating with Ana kies and one painted for him by Lydos), Droop 
cups and eye cups - a type we have yet to describe and which brings us well 
into the red figure period. Some of the eye cups have a large, special, splaying 
foot plate (Kikosthenie). This suggests that his studio was active from soon 
after the mid century until near sro ? when the potter Pamphams takes over., 
employing more red figure artists. The * Nikosthcnic amphora 1 is the most 
distinctive product of the studio | 149, i Its broad hat handles and angular 
body, which slims as time passes, imitate a shape native to Etruria and 
executed there in a plain black ware (bucchero) with, at the best, stamped 
decoration. The black figure version made in Athens was clearly an export 
model and is a further indication of NAesthetics’ flair for business and 
advertisement. Almost every single example with a recorded provenience 
was found in Caere, while a majority of his other vases went to Vulci - an odd 
distribution reflecting local tastes in Etruria, and some credit ro Nikosthenes' 
agents. The figure decoration may overlap all three body zones untidily [ I 5c], 
or be disposed in friezes [ /some animal or floral, while the handles could 
also carry figures and the splaying lip had a decorative band within. 
Nikosthenes’ observation of foreign shapes does not end with the amphora. 
The ley*! cli os-dipper (sec {f 71 j) was another Etruscan shape bo now yd for 
Athenian black figure w inch he probably introduced, and he brings back into 
the Athenian repertory the purely Corinthian skyphos shape (signed under 
the foot) and phiakn, an eastern bronze shape. The squat splaying feet of cups 
made in a Chalcidian colony m Italy 7 arc copied (see p. 107, f i?6 [). The 
*Nikostheme pyxis \ with flaring body and domed lid is less certainly one of 
his inventions (| 1 55]; for a complete example sec |^67f). He signs (on the top 
of the lip) one of the earliest examples of a psyktcr-coolcr [ *54], He may have 
introduced the use of the 'Six technique’ for major decoration of vases 
(see [jjojEjJ and p. 178), and he was among the first to use a white ground for 
black figure decoration (jugs by his Painter of Louvre L Try), 

Of Nikosthenes’ staff painters, later than his potting for Lydos (a band 
cup [70] and belly amphora) the BMN Painter is the best, and probably the 
earliest since a Siana cup and some Little Masters (one, a lip cup signed by 


Nikosthenes) have been assigned 10 his hand. To him were entrusted most of 
the tine ‘Bf.i.lehophon Gass’ amphorae, with their plump bodies, curly 
handles and open decoration [152] (ttellcrophon attacks the Cbnnaera from 
the other side of the vase). Paintfk N seems to have decorated all the 
Nikosthcnic amphorae I149, some kyathoi and cups|i>t], and the 

psykter [154]. and if Nikosthenes himself ever used a brush these may he Ins, 
mainly of the 530’s and >>o’s. The painting of larger figures is competent: of 
smaller figures dull, sometimes sloppy, coming close to mass production. His 
florals can be particularly ungainly. Visiting artists were better, including 
Lydos, but the best of them painted reef figure - Oltos, Epiktetos, the 
Nikosthenes Painter - the team inherited hy Pamphaios along with most of 
the shape innovations, 

Fin all y, two highly individual mannerists. Tnt Affecter (c. 540 to 520) 
decorates ovoid neck amphorae of rather old fashioned appearance, some 
belly amphorae including the new Type C with a rolled lip l is 61 . and smaller 
vases. His figures have tiny heads, well upholstered bodies when dressed, but 
angular and spiky when undressed: they are easily recognised l< 5 >- 7 f His 
pattern work is careful and as odd in its proportions as his figures, with well 
sprung little palnicttes at the end oflong thin tendrils, skinny but well formed 
lotuses and a rash of tiny red and white dots all over clothing. The patterning 
of florals is dose to that of some East Greek black figure studios (Chzomc- 
nian, the Northampton Group) and in a period when so much else of Ionian 
origin seems to have been introduced in Athenian art - in sculpture and 
architecture - we probably ought to look for influence in the vase painting. 
Major instances of copying are unlikely and it is more like noticing Ameri¬ 
canisms in current English usage. The A fleeter is a stylist as no other, and the 
content oflus figure scenes concerns him little. Passive clockwork elders stand 
and gesticulate pointlcssly while men accost youths or a Hermes flutters 
before a seated Zeus f j 55 J- It is a make-believe world, and if the Athenian 
tradition had not been to put figures on pots the A fleeter might have proved 
an outstanding and original exponent ot Archaic art nouveau, His latest 
amphorae have florals, not figures on the neck [i 57J and one of them was 
painted for him by an artist of the jaos, which helps place his rather elusive 

style. 11c was possibly a potter-painter. 

The other mannerist was called ELBOWS Out (c. 550 to 530) by Bcazley tor 
the exaggerated gestures and anatomy of his dancing figures. His neck 
amphorae are of a special shape with heavy ovoid bodies, slim flaring necks, 
spreading feet and flat handles usually decorated with a laurel band pj*). The 
shape may owe something to bronze amphorae. He offers several friezes on 
these vases, but is also a Little Master, and decorated several band cups where 
the animals are more canonical, recalling Tlcson or Lydos. 1 hey appear also 
on the lydion [J.59I, one of the rare Athenian imitations of the Lydian 
perfume vase shape. He is as little interested in myth as the Affecter. more 
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interested in love-making- The style is more vigorously appealing loo, more 
1 normal \ vvitli sedation removed. Both artists can retail Amu scan figures, but 
not the typically Amasean ones, and connections between the three are eusilv 
exaggerated, even though there is flight evidence that they may have sat 
together for potters early m their career when painting shoulder lekvthoi- 
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Chapter Five 


THE AGE OF RED FIGURE 


In about 530 hi . more probably earlier than later, the red figure technique of 
pointing was invented in Athene arui the tint! artist to practise it regularly \v as 
the Andoktdes Painter, He also worked in black figure, sometimes on the 
same vase with the new technique, and other early red figure painters also 
produced these "bilinguals'. Not alt the best painters were now attracted to 
red figure. The technique introduced new methods ot drawing which were 
observed by artists committed to the old style and which influenced their 
work. Until about sou there were accomplished artists still working in black 
figure only, so far as we can judge, W ith a few using both techniques, and it is 
their work we consider in this chapter, lint we have first to look at the new 
technique rojudgewhatit could ofierrotheokl l he effect |f£w| is the reverse 
or negative of black figure. The figures are drawn m outline and left in the 
pale colour of the clav while the background was painted all black. This 
threw them into more vivid relict than hlat k figure- It did not make them any 
more easy to distinguish m overlapping compositions, and the black figure 
artist s increasing interest m these may be read as a reaction against the more 
statuesque style It was, however, largely vitiated by a decreasing use of 
colour, which had helped differentiate dressed figures before* and this may 
owe something to red figure. Within the outline figures details were drawn 
with the brush, and not incised with the graver, flic early red figure artists 
still use some colour on their figures but it is soon abandoned tor a mure 
simple linear, Mrl.u k and white', effect vvInch suited the new technique better 
than the old. Gone, for instance, is the old colour differentiation of sex, 
although there is some experimental use of w hite ground by the Andokides 
Painter and Pascas. The use of a brush also gave the opportunity for different 
emphasis in the line drawing, from the crisp black relict line' to dilute 
honey-coloured strokes which the eye barely catches. In this way different 
textures of drapery or strength of body modelling could be rendered, hi liku k 
figure the temptation w as to use the graver like .1 brush with lighter, scratchy 
strokes on anatomy and drapery where all before was explicit and precise. 
The brush also encouraged more detailed and realism treatment of anatomy 
and attention to depletion of posture, i ojn this new realism on black figures 
and the result is bound to suffer by comparison with the more life-like red. 















































J hcse are tlie factors which played on the work of the black figure artists we 
have yet to discuss* and it must be remembered that from now on the prime 
achievements of Athenian vase painting lie elsewhere. 

1’he shapes which occupy the artists now arc generally different and we 
can observe more specialisation and clearer distinction between the cup 
painters and the pot painters. The belly amphora is falling from favour* 
except for some of Type A. The neck amphora is the commonest amphora 
shape and the scheme of decoration is soon stereotyped, with floral on the 
neck and a fairly simple palmetto cross beneath the handles* as [/££]. The 
hydria is tar more popular: shouldered now, so that there is a separate 
shoulder scene and tor a while a predella below the main scene* as 
figuring animals, horsemen or a hunt, rarely myth. Later (after the Antimcnes 
Painter) there is only a floral here. Red figure panels, with black backgrounds* 
required decorative borders to set them off from the black body of the vase 
and the scheme is copied on black figure vases. The Little Masters give place 
to cups of 1 ype A the eye cups, as | j 73J, while the deeper skyphoi come into 
fashion, as [ ttfj-z], The lekythoi now acquire their familiar cylindrical shape 
but the full range of late black figure lekythoi, together with the new series of 
oinochoai and some new shapes like the mastoid cups are not characteristic of 
the best black figure of the late sixth century, and will be considered in a later 
chapter* 

The drawing conventions are unaltered but, following the lead of red 
figure artists, the anatomical detail of naked bodies is better rendered, and the 
twist from frontal chest to profile hip is achieved with near plausibility by 
shifting the stomach pattern to one side. For three-quarter views of objects 
the combination of front and profile can lead to some odd effects, as w ith 
shields, but elementary foreshortening is managed and this is all better 
observed in red figure. Drapery patterns arc simpler and there is generally less 
colour added, but the arrangement of folds with zigzag edges is now normal. 

1 he neck florals now have thin lotuses, palmcttcs with separate leaves, and less 
and less added colour. The relief line of thick black paint standing up boldly 
from the vase surface had been used since the mid century in black figure to 
separate tongues in decorative friezes and for spears or sceptres. It comes into 
its own now for outlines and emphatic detail in red figure but has a reduced 
role if anything in black figure. Outline incision for black figure seems almost 
a counterpart to the contour relief line. It had been used before but it is 
interesting to notice how it becomes common again especially on the work of 
hi linguists like the Andokides Painter and Psiax. It helps define the figures 
where the background is a rich red, an intensity of colour lost through time 
and cleaning, and deliberately toned down by the photographer, 


Bilinguists I 

Five of the vases signed by the potter Andokides are by one hand - the 
Andokides Painter | i 6 o~ 6 \* All are red figure but one, a cup in Palermo, is 
half black figure - a bilingual, and the red figure amphora in New York has a 
black figure (white ground) lip. Other red figure vases and bilinguals can be 
attributed to this artist. It would seem reasonable to suppose that only one man 
was involved, whatever the technique, but Bcazley changed his mind twice 
about this and in the end preferred to attribute the black figure work to a 
second artist, the Lysippides Painter, There is a clear general congruence of 
style, and although exact comparisons of detail between the techniques is not 
always easy, such a fine artist might have gone out of his way to vary detail 
and composition even when the scenes on a single vase were superficially 
replicas. If so he was very thorough on some vases. Indeed, it looks as though 
this could have been the artist's intention* since the problem arises most 
acutely with some bilinguals \i 6 i] and not with many of the attributed all- 
black-figure and a 11-red-figure vases where the work of a single hand is more 
dear | i62-j\. So the Andokides Painter did paint black figure and it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that he and the Lysippides Painter arc one and the 
same. It is at any rate quite inconceivable that he painted only red figure, since 
he seems to be one of the first, if not the first practitioner in the new 
technique, which was obviously invented by a skilful black figure artist, and 
not* for instance, a distinguished moralist (if there were such specialists) since 
many details and patterns are borrowed straight from black figure. So some 
of his black figure vases could be earlier than the red figure or bilinguals. We 
cannot say readily which, but some of the amphorae with figures which have 
little or no outline incision may go here (165J. It was almost as though Exekias 
had taken up his brush again but in another man s workshop, and it is 
generally agreed that the Andokides Pam ter was Exekias' pupil. Certainly the 
tradition is the same, so what are the differences? In details they are too great 
to allow identification. Ornament is much the same and some favourite scenes 
are repeated in much the same manner - Ajax and Achilles playing, Herakles 
and Kerberos: Herakles is a particular favourite as can be judged from the 
illustrations chosen here. Some scenes still carry an Exckian dignity but 
generally the compositions are looser and invention, though not lacking, is 
not so brilliant. The precision is comparable, but becomes slacker in the black 
figure, and there is in a way more of Exckian composition in the red figure 
work, but here comparisons become even more difficult. It is interesting to 
notice that most of the bilinguals are by no means the earliest of his vases. 

The black figure work of the Andokides Painter and of artists close to him 
appears on neck amphorae, belly amphorae of the new Type A, which had 
possibly been introduced by Exekias* eye cups and hydriae. The Mastos 
Painter is of this group* named af ter the breast-shaped cup | 
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Psux {itiS-ift] painted a bilingual amphora for the potter Andokides, 
but we get his name from two red figure vases* Beazley thought he might 
have been a pupil of the Am a sis Painter and there is in his work something of 
the delicate prettmess which that artist sometimes expressed, but it is more 
brittle, less robust. He seems much affected by red figure and he uses waw 
lines for folds not to emphasise but to weaken the stiff effect it was difficult to 
avoid in black figure* Five fine plates survive, plain but for simple and usually 
single black figure subjects at their centres [ i6g\. He had the instinct of a 
miniaturist and on his larger vases (neck amphorae* hydriae, calyx craters and 
amphorae of Type A - the last being bilinguals) his figures lack substance but 
can be enjoyed in detail. Most of his work probably belongs to the years from 
about 525 to near 500. 


A contemporary - also a plate painter and close to Psiax in style - was 
Pashas (formerly known as the Cerberus Painter), a fine red figure artist who 
used the older technique for some dedicatory plaques found on the Athenian 
Acropolis, fhey were prepared with a fine white ground, and all represent 
Athena 1 172b sometimes alone. The black figure technique was being 
retained by his contemporaries for another traditional product, the Pnna- 
thenaic vases, on which similar Athena figures appear, Pascas painted on none 
of these so far as we know* but before one of the Athcnas on a plaque he signs 
with a phrase which echoes the formula of the Parmhenaics ‘ one of the 
paintings of P.iseas'. Perhaps he had been disappointed of an order for the 
prize vases. 

New techniques for treating the background to figure decoration on vases 
appear more frequently now, Pa seas used a fine* glossy white or cream for his 
plaques and one plate, a technique which appeared by about >25 and is often 
used on later black figure. He sometimes used a second, whiter white for 
women's flesh, but on a white ground the ladies were bound soon to have 


black faces. Psiax uses white ground on other shapes - alabastra* a lekythos 
plate and kyathos [171 1 , The Andokides Painter had used white ground 
experimentally on one ‘red figure' vase {as does Pascas once, an a red figure 
plaque) and for a black figure frieze on the lip of another, Exekias had 
introduced the coral red background on his Dionysos cup 1 104}. Psiax has it for 
the whole interior of a cup with a simple centre piece [ r 7^ | giving exactly the 
decorative effect of his plates. Skythes, a red figure artist of these years, used it 
for the background to black figures outside red figure cups and it is used for 


areas on some plain vases of the generations before and after 500. 


Cup painters 


There is another large class of bilingual vases which need not be studied 


closely here* They are eye cups by red figure painters who put a black figure 
picture in the interior condo, Nikosthenes* [151* j 7?| and Pamphaios’ 
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workshop were responsible for many* and the artists who decorated slk h tups 
were among the very finest practitioners of the new technique* The cup 
shape* however* must occupy us since it was invented for black figure and 


most commonly so decorated* 

The usual variety* Type A* as [ i?h I ?A / has a shallow bowl rising to a 
plain lip, not offset like the Little Masters* The foot is short and splaying with 
a moulding at the top* usually a plain blunt toe like the Little Masters* but the 
hollow cone within the foot is painted black* A less common shape in black 


figure is Type B, with a continuous curve from the lip onto the top oi the toe 
(cf* [ft#]). The interiors arc often decorated with a figure in a condo* now 
lacking a decorative border, and a very common device is a gorgoncion, 
painted in the usual manner with an outline, not black figure face* but there 
are a few cups with full insides ( 151 , 1 77l Outside, the usual decoration (but 
not invariable especially for the later examples) is a pair of large eyes on either 
side between the handles. Eyes had appeared on Greek vases in the seventh 
century* usually under arched handles which suggested eyebrows, and in bast 
Greece on jug necks, either side of the nose spout, as well as m the eye cup 
position on lipless vases which are earlier than the Attic. On our cups they are 
sometimes provided with eyebrows, rarely noses* and the hill facial effect is 
got by tilting the vase so char the handles look like cars and the underfoot a 
mouth: a view enjoyed by a drinker's companion* not the drinker himself* It 


may be noted that some eyes are ‘female’ almond-shaped without tear 
ducts* The eyes deny the possibility of any frieze composition on the vase and 
instead we have single figures or small groups between and beside the eyes* or 
around the handles. The latter is the scheme, with fighting warriors, tor the 


earliest known example of standard shape - Exekias famous cup in 
Munich [104]. Often a vine will grow beneath each handle and creep into the 
field around the eyes 1 177-8], and on simpler cups there is just a flower, leal, 
dolphin or similar simple device m this position 1 179* i8j \* Handle palmettes 
of Little Master types are not unknown, but there are cups and skvphoi,of the 
so called FP (Flow er-Palm ettc) Class with distinctive flowers beneath the 
handles and beside them a large horizontal black palmetfe, smaller side 
palmettes and scrolls; no room for eyes on these. Several fill the whole high 
frieze with figures* without eyes | t75* * 79* t$o\. The lower bow) is usually 
black, with a reserved band, but the earlier cups often have more elaborate 
friezes of lines and dots, with alternating black and void rays below [177-tff 
The Nikosthemc foot for some larger cups lacks the flat resting surface but 
splays, with a thin* trumpet-shaped wall and may be decorated beneath* 
[ / 73] is an unusually elaborate example with nine stripes on the underfoot* 
Another variant which may have been devised in the Nikosthenes-Patn- 


phaios workshop, to judge from two signed specimens* is the 1 Chalcidisinc 
Cup', which has a shallow, heavy foot with a plain concave edge 1 176]. It 
seems to copy a type made by Chalcidiati potters in South Italy* and so 
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represents a further observation by this workshop of fashions in the western 
market. The decoration too sometimes copies Chaicidian. the eyes being 
supplied with noses and satyr ears, and all known proveniences are kalian with 
one possible exception in Athens. They belong to the 520" s» 

The prehistory of these shapes and some hybrids can usefully be discussed 
before turning to details of decoration or the works of painters and groups. 
I lure had been earlier Attic cups which lacked the offset lip, such as the more 
nearly hemispherical merrythought cups [37]. The standard eye cup shape 
had many variants, especially with the one piece profile (Type B) of which 
there are examples painted by Amasis with the figures between the eyes, 
painted in free field |^j\ without lines or paint on the lower body or stem of 
th(_ cup* There are hybrids too, including Little Masters with Type A feet. 
The Wraith Painter, named for his rather insubstantial figures* put a Little 
Master foot on Type A bodies [ J74], and these he decorated like the Droop 
cups (which he also painted). His companion, the Painter of the Nicosia 
° IPE l J 75 h shows a similar eclectic taste: and the two painted both ‘sub- 
Deiamra and shoulder lekythoi. There are a few later cups of about iOO 
(Type 13 ) with a black top band over the handle zone, so that the scheme is as 
for band cups, but the profile not {compare [184]}, 

The main run of early eye cups have ornate lower bodies and the whites of 
the eves are drawn in outline 1173, 177-8], later more often being filled with 
white or painted white over black. The early cups are represented by 
Nikosthenes' products [15;, 173] and a few of high quality by \t 6 o] t and in 
the manner of the Andokides Painter, like the one with the funny foot (177]. 
Related is the important Group of Walters 48.42 which specialises in frontal 
masks of Dionysos [ 178 ], satyrs or maenads between the eyes, and gorgeneia 
within* Of the same family are skyphoi of the Krokotos Group, so called for 
the saffron yellow used by the painters for some animals and dresses* These 
skyphoi are heavy, deep vessels, with shallow concave lips which may be 
black or decorated with a ivy wreath, and with red and black or all-black 
tongues at the base. I he scenes are often Dionysiac, their backgrounds filled 
with vines [ 181-2], They are less finely painted than the cups and must bring 

us to the end of the sixth century, but the group has some important 
successors. 

In a different tradition are other cups and skyphoi many of which have the 
flower and palmette (FP) decoration at the handles that we have already 
described. In the Group 01 Courting Cups wc see a homosexual courting 
couple 1 1 ^3] ^ ^ horseman between outlined or white eyes (sometimes 
omitted). Ure’s Classes of Skyphoi Ai and A2 (a classification devised for 
the prolific finds at Rhitsona in Boeotia) have black lips which carry a groove 
below the rolled top, or are merely shallow and convex, with undecoratcd 

lower walls. The range of subjects is somewhat greater but the style is still 
wretched. 
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Finally, there are some stcmlcss cups of the last quarter of the century. 
They have broad, shallow, torus feet. The Top-hand s ri mi esses have the 
decorative scheme of band cups [184], but w ith eyes in the handle zone and 
sometimes with gorgoneia within. The Segment Class have black exteriors, 
but the picture inside, with or without a segmental ground line, fills the cup. 

I he subjects are usually 1 Monysiac, the style fair to poor, but they offer some 
of the last black figures of any size, apart from the Panarhenaie amphorae. 
[ /#5] is a particularly elaborate example, with red figure eyes below the 
ground line. We shall see that from the later sixth century on the skyphoi will 
attract still some worthwhile black figure decoration, but by that date all the 
shallow cups of quality were being painted in red figure* 


The Antimenes Painter and Leagros Group 


The most prolific of the black figure painters working in the first generation 
of red figure is the Antimenes Painter [ i$6-i$a\ y so called from a kalos name 
on one vase, Beazley regarded him as perhaps a pupil of Lydosand a 4 brother 
of Psiax, but he seems to have painted no red figure and to have been little 
influenced by the new technique. Most of his work (some 1 50 vases are 
attributed to him) must belong to about 530 to s 10, and appears on hydriae 
and neck amphorae. Ins scheme ol decoration on these shapes being standard 
for this period. He continues the tradition of straightforward narrative 
exemplified earlier by artists of Group E, but with a remarkable range of 
scenes. Few of them may be his own invention, but his presentation ot them is 


telling and explicit, though very few are inscribed, and the compositions arc 
neatly observed and simple, rarely with overlapping figures except of men 
and horses or dancing couples. Herakles is his especial favourite and we may 
also pick out some fountain scenes, possibly inspired by Pcisistratid works in 
Athens; a rustic scene of olive picking \ i86 j in which, unusually for Greek 


art, the trees get something near their full value; and some borrowing from 
eye cups, such as compositions with eyes (usually white now, not outlined), 
often Dionysiac and including the frontal mask which characterised the 


contemporary Group of Walters 48*42. Psiax does this once too, also on a 


neck amphora. 

His drawing is not over-precise, but it is never incompetent, and he offers 
some quite detailed studies. The mass and proportion of his figures show him 
to be a master with the brush. He likes to fill the field comfortably, with no 


emphatic masses of colour, and in the Dionysiac scenes wc see now, as on 
many eye cups and skyphoi, the ivy or vine tendrils, w hich, whether held or 
not, sweep gracefully around the figures. He succeeds in demonstrating that, 
despite new developments, black figure can still effectively serve the needs ot 
simple narrative; a reliable conservative; the typical black figure painter. 

He has many followers who worked in a comparable style on the same 




shapes, some of them at least as good artists but none, to judge from 
attributions, as prolific 1 191-4^ The Eye-Siren Group is worth mentioning 
at least for its name vase with eye-sirens [ j ] recalling Amasis* conceit \Sj\, 
and the Group op Toronto 305 \ ig6- 7]. The Bucci Painter \igS\ is an older 
man, closer to the Andokides Painter, who sometimes borrows Panathcnaic 
columns to frame Ins scenes. The painters on occasion add a small animal 
frieze to their neck amphorae, like the prcdelbs on hydriac, They also 
introduce a new shape - the stamnos [ 

The List important and numerous group of large black figure vases takes its 
title, the Leagkos Group {r + 520 to >00) from the kalos name on five of its 
hydriac. Around four hundred vases have been attributed to n of which 


nearly halt are h ydriae, nearly half neck amphorae, the rest amphorae of other 
shapes, craters and lekythoi, to name the commonest. The hydriac resemble 
those of the Antimenes Painter, tending to more daring lips and flatter, 
broader shoulders \zo ir-rf]. 1 he animal predella | iijti] and sometimes the ivy 
borders give place now to neat palmettes with broad but separate leaves, 
arranged in rounded scrolls or loops 1 202-4^ 206 ], a pattern rare hitherto in 
black figure \6S\ bur which soon becomes very popular in red figure, A very 
few Leagran hydriac follow rare examples by the Antimenes Painter in 
having white-ground necks. The neck amphorae are Antimencan but the 
neck floral is becoming less articulated and the lotuses more like black sticks of 
celery than flowers, as on \igg, 200 ]. 

fhe compositions of the figure scenes have a new vigour and complexity, 
involved groups of overlapping figures are skilfully managed and are only 
occasionally confusing to the eye because the incision is clear and bold and the 
display of anatomical detail is moderate. There is restrained use too of added 
colour while drapery folds and patterns are, if anything, less elaborate than 
the Annmeneau although contemporary red figure - the Pioneer Group - 
rejoices in folds, texture and anatomy. These artists realise what is possible still 
in the old technique and arc able to reduce to reasonable terms several features 
of the new, rendering complicated folds or muscles with less explicit strokes 
(and notice the tiny eyes), but profiting from newly learnt skills in show mg 
more eloquent poses, like the rare twisting figures with one leg frontal, one 
profile. Fhe figures arc all heroic in their proportions and features - burly 
Squires beside the Antimenes Painter's clerks. The panels are always full with 
no figures or spaces wasted. Thus, the foreparts of chariots may emerge from 
the borders of the picture if their presence is required I205) and not only 
Dionysiac scenes arc found with their complement of filling vines or tendrils. 
|2 c>j| is a good example of the "intensity’ of narrative with the action and 
figures overlapping the borders, where a Trojan team sallies to try to rescue 
Troilos but is foiled by Athena, and running up onto the shoulder of the vase, 
where on the battlements of Troy men fight and drink, a grey-beard watches, 
and women weep, The two fields are linked by the trees spreading up from 
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the plain and the women’s arms outstretched to the carnage below. The 
inscriptions, though nonsense, seem to heighten the sense of bustle. 

Several painters and minor groups have been distinguished within this 
series but the generic similarity is strong and this is the idiom of the best black 
figure of the end of the sixth century. The Acini ons Painter [208-211] can 
be singled out for his robustly original myth scenes and the wit of his 
antithesis of love, sacred and profane [2 11|; and theCmusi Painter for rather 
tedious finesse [zjj]. The stand supporting the painted amphora | 24 ?<?) is not 
by the Ache!00s Painter but by another artist who appears to have specialised 
in decorating these accessories. The men on it seem to be feeding and fanning a 
fire. Another pclike, Leagran in period, shows the vase shape itself in use for 
the retail of oil [212], and both sides carry legends- Oh father Zeus, may 1 
get rich', and on the other side with a similar scene, an argument over the 
filling. The upper part of the vase is restored but the other side shows that 
palmettes appear over the scenes, as on [21 o|. 

Hcrakles and Trojan scenes are the favourites of the Group, with some 
subjects being introduced for the first time, others being rendered in a novel 
manner, sometimes offering views of hitherto ignored moments in familiar 
stories. Although this is rather in the spirit of the new red figure the scenes are 
by no means simply borrowed from the red figure repertory and this is 
basically a different, though parallel tradition for all that [Jeazley observed the 
Leagran character of black figure work by some bilinguists (the Nikoxcnos 
and Eu char ides Painters), 


Other pot painters 

The Antimenes Painter and the Leagran scries account for a very small 
proportion of the larger pots, mainly neck amphorae and hydriac, which 
survive from the last thirty years of the sixth century. Connoisscurship of 
painters is more difficult in this period of black figure than in any other and I 
mention here only a few of the artists and groups, distinguished by Beazley. 
They arc chosen for their quality or for their special interest in some forms of 
decoration or shapes. 

First, some involving distinctive or less common shapes. The Class or 
C.M. 218 comprises variants of the Nikosthenic amphora [2J4] in which the 
profile is smoother, omitting the angularity of the canonic form and generally 
looking more Greek. Pamphaios, Nikosthencs' successor, made two to be 
painted in red figure by Oltos, and, like the real Nikosthenics, the only 
proveniences for vases in this class record ('acre, so they seem to be firmly in 
the Nikosthenic tradition and an export ware with a limited market. 

The Hypohibazon Class (named from the picture of a mounting warrior 
on an example in Athens) is of belly amphorae which up-date the old form 
with rounded handles and feel - a type by no means forgotten (it appears in 






the Leagros Group) although by now less popular than the Type A ampho¬ 
rae, A line meander over the panels is a distinctive feature* and the figure 
compositions arc equally frugal* but delicately painted* with a penchant for 
genre scenes other than myth* including oddities like fishermen or men 
carrying pots 1 2/5-6|. Notice the rejected sketch of the dog's hindquarter on 
the latter. These are of the 510*$. 

Earlier are some neck amphorae of standard type, but small* with triple 
lines between the body patterns - the Three Line Group \2ij\. Small black 
figure neck amphorae become very common in later years and their decora¬ 
tion is usually of the poorest, but this group could recall to Beazley the 
Andokides Painter* and one or two other groups* hardly later than the s id's* 
are well painted and offer some original neck patterns (as in the Medea 
Group [-2/#!). 

A new shape which is introduced about 520 is the stamnos* well repre¬ 
sented in the Pekizoma Group [219), so named for the white loincloths worn 
by the flabby athletes and even by the warrior dancers and among the 
symposiasts with whom the painters of this small but distinctive group are 
preoccupied, hi the same group arc some one-handlcd kamharoi (22ii| t copy¬ 
ing an Etruscan shape and destined for the western market* but post-Nik os- 
thenic. And we may notice here a rather later stamnos of different 
shape 122 /1, a rare example of a variety otherwise confined to red figure. 

Of the other painters 1 mention four of quality. The Euphuetos Paint¬ 
er 1 222) is best known for his Panathenaic vases [297-8} where we sec his 
finest work and his capacity for detail - notice the shield devices* It is in the 
athlete studies on these vases that the transition from the anatomically impos¬ 
sible runners of most earlier painting to the more plausible views of runners 
with their arms close to their sides can be observed* His other work (it is all 
mainly of the S2o's) is poorer and obsessed with the chariot scenes which seem 
fashionable in these years* 

Hardly much later is the Madrid Painter; who is tar more conscious of 
the anatomical detail being offered by his red figure contemporaries* but he 
executes it m an old fashioned and unconvincing way although he ha^ learnt 
the new poses (frontal and profile legs for collapsing Kyknos on [223]) and 
attempts foreshortening (his shield). On the same vase the figures overlap the 
border pattern and we sec still the old style animal predella. 

The Priam Painter is an important and prolific artist, in some ways 
linking the Antimencs Painter and the Leagros Group. His work is imagina¬ 
tive* for although liis interest lies in few themes he treats them in each instance 
with originality of detail and composition, He is especially fond o f the 
Athenian fountain house scenes |22^| and of chariot scenes with Athena and 
Herakles 1 225]. I he sc interests seem to reflect some measure of sympathy for 
the Peisistratids and their use of myth and most may be painted before their 
ejection from Athens in sio, 


The RycrOET Painter 1 226- j\ has more of the red figure artist about him, 
which may explain his readiness to oiuhne-incise much of his figure work* He 
likes Dionysiac scenes but his best work* on belly amphorae of Type A* has 
dignity and presence 1 226]* Reazlcy relates him to the Priam Painter and to 
Psiax* but the 1 body 1 of some of his work bears comparison with Pioneer red 
figure and he understands how anatomical detail can be translated effectively 
into black figure: compare [22$\ by a companion of his (the name vase of 
the Painter of Tarquinia RC6847) and contrast the Madrid Painters 
effort [223]. 

Bilinguists II 

By the last years of the sixth century almost every vase painter o t quality in 
Athens was committed to red figure* There were, however* reasons why 
some still had occasion to practise the older technique. Among the earliest ot 
the bilinguals there had appeared eye cups* black figure within, red figure 
outside, decorated by the best of the cup painters - Oltos, Epiktctos* Pheidip- 
pos* Skythesand then follow ers. The scheme remained an extremely popular 
one throughout the first generation of red figure hut barely survives into the 
fifth century. There was also a demand for Panathenaic vases (sec Chapter 
Seven) which w as met by studios which specialised in larger pots. Since the 
work cither w^as well paid or conveyed prestige, several ot the better painters 
decorated the vases* and among them we recognise the KJeophrades Painter, 
the Berlin Painter (or his workshop) and* nearer the middle of the fifth 
century, the Achilles Painter. Of these the first named seems to have been 
interested in painting some standard black figure neck amphorae and in 
introducing some black figure onto his red figure vases f or lids or subsidiary 
friezes, and the Achilles Painter may have decorated in black figure another 
traditional shape, the loutrophoTOS. 

Apart from these artists* whose interest in the old technique can be at least 
partly explained by special demand* there are few red figure painters with any 
notable black figure output. The Nikoxenos Painter has a thoroughly 
Leagran black figure style on amphorae and pelikai, but his hydnae arc the 
new shape (kalpides* with one-piece profiles)* He painted red figure too, 
without distinction* as did his presumed pupil* the Eucharides Painter. The 
latter, however, has been credited with several Panathenaic prize vases as well 
as pelikai [ 229] and kalpides* and it has been suggested that these might all be 
taken for the Nikoxenos Painter's work* which would make him another of 
those with reason for keeping up black figure. The Athf.na Painter, a 
distinguished artist who worked in black figure mainly on lekychoi and 
oitiochoai (see the next chapter)* has been identified with the Bowdoin 
Painter, who was painting red figure and white ground lekythoi in the second 
quarter of the fifth century, but the connection may be a matter ot workshop 
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on\\. Tile list- of white ground and of outline techniques on black figure 
lekythoi 0} the curly fifth 1 emury bring these vases \ er\ close to the spirit ami 
technique of red figure, and the fine fifth-century tradition of white ground 
ftmerurv lekythoi. although die work ot red figure artists, was born m the 
studios ol painters of black figure lekythoi. Of these, and of the Athena 
Painter, there vvill he more to say m the next chapter. 1 show onh one white 
gum nd unun line \-\io\ which illustrates w ell t he rather metallic details of the 
shapes often reserved tor tins technique (the moulded head at the handle and 
the collar) arid the way 111 which full value is given to large areas of plain, 
glosss white. 
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Lekythoi 

Active, it often illicit excavation in Attica and iincotia* and the common 
ancient practice in these areas of offering lekythoi in graves, have meant that 
we have a fuller record of Athenian black figure lekythot of the late sixth and 
early hfth century than of most other classes of Athenian Mack figure vase It 
has also meant that the average quality of these v ases is low and, since the 
hnest vase panning was done in red figure by now, the contrast with the 
earlier vases, best known from the tine pieces exported to Italy, is the greater 
I he coming of red figure sees the introduction of a new variety of the 
shoulder Ickvihm, a> with a taller cylindrical body, giving a deeper 

Held Inr the artist s work, and often with a stepped profile to the foot, but the 
old shoulder lekyrho* with tapering body dies hard, and a compromise 
shape with gcmlv swelling body and echinus foot has a vogue. Nonna)!v 
now there is a hand of pattern above the body scene. On the shoulder the row 
buds is now usually pendant or we see a chain of seven full pal incites 
ol the new type |cu|, not growing vertically from chains as in black figure 
Important innovations are introduced by the Edinburgh fainter about 
sots, but these are best considered m the next chapter and there are few artists 
ort lassesstilf sixth-century m dale or manner which deserve mention. Several 
ot the Leugros Group artists decorate lekythoi. Among them is the Do mu ak 
l J A!NTt h who has a good eye for detail and a sense of colour | > j / 1 . Like other 
lekythos painters lie also decorates omochoai and especially the new vaneiv 
of olpe w ith a dim body and high do orated lip The ( actus Daix i i \t is 
also 1 a pa hit ol a do lie. u v w e miss in much I eagnm work J l>. is n.uncd nu die 
prickly pears tm his palmette tendrils [jy], ThcGi 1 a Pain rm j jjj 6\ starts a 
long career here too, hut most of his vases are fifth-century and are influenced 
by tile new fashions, Although Ins style may often he slipshod he show i an 
original approach to myth and genre scenes, and can compose as for the larger 
field Of luoie expensive vases. On the shoulders of hi s lekythoi the outei buds 
are normally replaced by flowers, A very high proportion of his vases seem to 
have been sold in the Western Greek colonies. 
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Stock vases of the end of the century are represented by the PiiANYiMx 
Group which retains die old tapering shape* sometimes with a patterned neik 
and the old vertical pahnettes (and lotuses reduced to lines like rays or leaves) 
on the shoulder 12 j?\. I he style of painting \ anes enormously but is seldom 
more than adequate. Some originality of theme is attempted but there is a lot 
ol near mass production of stock scenes like .inning, a warrior leaving home* 
Dionysos between eyes. 1 his is true ton ot the Go* k Group, named tor the 
usual cock and ivy leaves on the shoulder, but these last well into the fifth 
century. The Medea head (her name is lightly inscribed before her |j^|, 
looks as old fashioned as the Athenas on contemporary coins, and the 
rosettes above her are an art liaising feature 
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The iekythos painters 


Chapter Six 

THE LATEST BLACK FIGURE 

From about 500 to at least the middle of the fifth century a considerable 
number of black figure vases were still being made in Athens, despite the fact 
that red hgure was by then well established as the prime technique, and 
virtually no other figure decorated pottery was being produced in the Greek 
world. With rare exceptions in the first quarter century the quality of the 
black figure is low, and we can see that it satisfied a demand for cheap cups, 
jugs and oil flasks at a time when the pottery industry in Athens was booming 
but die finer red figure was probably beyond the purse of poorer citizens. 
There was, therefore, no demand for the larger craters, amphorae and hydriae 
in the old technique, to furnish the symposia of the well-to-do, yet black 
figure persisted far longer than can be explained in terms of the conservative 
taste ot the elderly. The export market for these poor wares in Greece and 
beyond Greece remained strong. Here conservatism may well have played a 
part since the export of Attic pottery to other Greek towns, to Cyprus and to 
colonies in the north and west, did not abate, yet for the first fifty years after 
the invention of red figure this trade is very largely taken up by black figure 
vases, while only the major markets of Etruria and Campania (and to a lesser 
extent Naucratis) showed a marked preference for the new style. During the 
years surveyed in this chapter Athens" new 7 democracy was tested by invasion, 
her city and temples sacked and burned by the Persians in 480. These dire 
events had no perceptible effect on the production of black figure vases or on 
the scenes painted on them, but the disaster left some valuable archaeological 
dating points in the debris of the city, w hile the tomb mound at Marathon, 
fought in 490, makes its contribution to chronology too. 

It is the Iekythos painters that we have to follow, since the lekythoi left the 
most prolific series for classification, but these painters decorated other shapes 
too, and some even preferred other shapes, Swift production for a brisk 
market led to specialisation, and there is little ol either art or craft in most of 
the black figure of these years. The poorer work will not be ignored here, 
because it is plentiful, but its subject matter is repetitive. Some of the better 
artists could show flair still, and originality in the treatment of old or the 
invention of new themes, and so to them most of the following pages and 
pictures are devoted. 


The Edinburgh Painter is the first important painter of the large cylinder 
lekythoi \ 23^-242]. His style derives directly from that ol the Leagros Group, 
but when he decorates vases other than lekythoi they arc small neck ampho¬ 
rae [243-4] or iekanelids, rather than the larger vases favoured by the Group, 
of which we have only one or two from his hand. Soon after the start ot his 
painting career he introduced two innovations. First is the trivial but easily 
detectable one of reducing the number of palmettos on the Iekythos shoulder 
from seven (characteristic of the Lcagros Group) to five {241}. The other is 
more important - the use of a thick white ground for the body pic¬ 
ture [241-2] instead of the customary red clay ground [239, 240]. The white 
ground becomes regular now for all the finer lekythoi as well as many ot the 
simpler, patterned vases, and it is introduced for some other shapes like the 
oinochoai and small neck amphorae decorated by the Iekythos painters, ft 
makes a nonsense of painting women’s flesh white, so these parts are normally 
now left black on white ground vases. The Edinburgh Painter’s style is clear, 
simple and uncluttered, the expression of his actors rather vacant with big 
round eyes. He is capable of delicacy of detail but real finesse is no longer to be 
looked for in black figure. His range of myth and genre scenes is notable and 
on late black figure is only rivalled by his immediate companions and 
successors whose work we next consider. 

The Gel a Painter, whose earlier vases have already been noticed, is 
influenced by the new styles, but clings to his preference for flowers, beside 
the reduced number of palmettos on Iekythos shoulders, and may introduce 
palmettes beside the figure scenes, I show two of his later vases, both white 
ground {235-6]. 

The Theseus and Athena Painters were colleagues, working in a related 
style on related shapes, and taking their lead from the Edinburgh Painter in 
the matter of the use of white ground and the new scheme for decoration of 
the Iekythos shoulders. But each had wider interests and a more varied career 
than their Leagran mentor. The Theseus Painter started his career as the best 
painter of the White Heron skyphoi whose immediate predecessors we have 
seen in the Krokotos Group [ 181-2}. A white heron is painted by the handles 
of many of these skyphoi (but not all white herons are his) and there is the 
same distinctive use of yellow, at least for hair, which gave the Krokotos 
Group its name. His skyphoi [243-7] are from his early years, perhaps mainly 
before 500, and more of them are preserved than of his lekythoi. The latter 
lacked something in the elegance of the figures on his skyphoi, but show the 
same firm hand with stocky bodies, round heads. He has a good eye for 
animals, some imagination when it comes to monsters, and was one of the 
first of the black figure artists to take much notice of the new vogue for 
Theseus scenes [243, 249], whence his name. 
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fhc Athena Painter j^50—51 was more wholly dedicated to the decora¬ 
tion of lekythoi and oiuochoai, and must have started his career later. It he in 
fact also panned red figure (hitherto known as the work of the Bowdoin 
Painter) specialising in lekythoi either in the usual technique or with outline 
figures on a white ground, he was working still through or beyond the 
second quarter of the century. He had learned the use of white ground from 
the Edinburgh Painter and had some minor innovations of his own to 
contribute to the standard decoration of black figure lekythoi, adding tendrils 
with thin closed buds to the five shoulder palmettos, blacking some 
necks [23 1 1, outlining the upright bars (debased tongues) above the shoulder, 
dispensing with a ground line. His best work has the dignity of the best 
Lcagran; the rest have a simple, lively quality, sometimes mannered in detail, 
the figures tending to the egg head. He puts some fine large heads on his 
jugs (234] and lekythoi, and his devotion to scenes with Athena gives him his 
name. His choice of subject was varied and sometimes original. From his 
workshop conic a number of black bodied Lekythoi, and a great many 
oinochoai of varying merit, mainly white ground, as well as the later red 
figure lekythoi (Bowdoin Painter), 

There was room for several different workshops producing black figure 
lekythoi in Athens of the early fifth century. Beside the painters of the larger 
cylinder lekythoi there were many others, generally more prolific and mak¬ 
ing smaller more repetitive vases, but keeping alive, although in terminal 
condition, a tradition in black figure which was to last to the mid century. 

A large group of the early fifth century, the Class of Athens 581, stands 
on its own, and centres on the work of the Marathon Painter (236-71 who 
supplied many of the lekythoi deposited in the tumulus raised over those who 
fell in the battle of 490. The shapes are generally old fashioned, tapering 
steadily to the foot. The Marathon Painter has a sense of colour and 
pattern, introducing pattern bands on some vase necks and lower walls, and 
varying the areas of the vase to be covered by white ground, but the earlier 
vases, as chose from Marathon, were mainly clay ground. The shoulders of 
lekythoi in this Class [25^-1?, carry palmettes, buds or rays, the figures are 
generally flimsy and carelessly executed, the backgrounds often full of leafy 
branches, a style continued on the Haimonian lekythoi (see below). There 
are also many examples of 1 palmette lekythoi' decorated only with the old 
black figure lotus and palmette frieze. 

There were other and better painters of small lekythoi in these years* and at 
their head stand rhe Sappho and Diosphos Painters, humbler cousins of the 
Edinburgh Painter and influenced by his work. They too preferred the 
smaller lekythoi, often rather old fashioned in shape and keeping the old bud 
frieze on the shoulders, but admitting white ground. The Sappho Paint¬ 
er [260-6\ is the more interesting and inventive artist. For his name vase 
see |ji j], I le decorated some larger vases, even a column crater, and other 
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shapes including cpinetra for wool workers 1 263 |. He had a particular inter¬ 
est, it seems, in funeral scenes, and gives m a good conspectus ol contempo¬ 
rary practice on funerary plaques for attachment to tombs [265], a ‘bail- 
vasc* [z66\ and loutrophoroi [264] a ritual shape for which the old tech¬ 
nique was long retained (the Theseus Painter also decorated some). His figures 
have a sprightly quality which compensates for the often hurried incision. 
Although not illiterate he sprinkles the field freely with distinctive nonsense 
inscriptions. A variety of small lekythos which he may have invented (or 
which may have been invented for him) has a tapering body incurving 
sharply above the foot [261-2] and sometimes decorated with lions on the 
shoulder; however* most of tins numerous Lit m. Lion Cl ■Ass a c 1 1 J| 
his hand but by colleagues, and there are many others of the Little Lion 
shape with other shoulder patterns (<\£. hound and hare), 

The Diosphos Painter {268-272] was a slighter artist with a poorer 
repertory, his figures big headed, slim but lively, although he had a bolder 
style for a few lekythoi. Some of his best work is on alabastra [268], and he 
specialised also in small neck amphorae. His later lekythoi become slimmer. 
On some he introduces figures between large palmettos and parts of the 
figures are drawn in outline fidp]. This 'semi-outline' technique was no 
doubt influenced by the white ground lekythoi of the Athena Painter or other 
red figure artists. He was probably working still in the mid fifth century. 

The Haim on Painter was an industrious younger contemporary of the 
Sappho and Diosphos Painters. 1 le painted small, slim lekythoi, with the 
double reserved line in the lower black area [273] which the Diosphos Painter 
may have popularised. His slim figures stand or posture aimlessly in a field ot 
branches. The cup-like lips of lekythoi had been beginning to flare slightly, 
and a rather sudden innovation is to make them tall and mainly concave sided. 
The Hatmon Painter decorates some of these ‘ chimney-lekythoiL He has a 
prolific * Haimonian ’ following. Some of the other shapes he and his compan¬ 
ions decorate show a different interest from that of the lekythos painters so 
far discussed. There arc mastoid cups [274], with or without handles; a 
variety of footed cups, usually with a single figure condo, and cup sky- 
phoi [273]. On these the large handle palmettes have long, knobbly leaves. 
The figures range from poor to execrable, the subject matter is repetitive and 
the painter's companions regularly dispense with white ground, while in 
other closely related groups even incision is abandoned. 

The workshop of the Beldam Painter, also active into the second quarter 
of the fifth century, offers the last important group of black-figure vases to be 
produced in quantity in Athens. It is closely linked with the Haimonian series, 
continuing the tradition of small thin lekythoi, the poorest bearing the 
chimney mouth [278^ p|, sharp shoulders and a high blunt foot. The painter 
himself was capable of better work than the Haimon Painter on large lekythoi 
with incurving necks and early in his career. An example is his name vase 
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where i nameless harridan is being tortured by satyrs He put ivy on the 
neck of sonic other lekythoi too, and these include some with purely outline 
figures .nut funer.il scenes - among the first of the great scries ot Athenian 
white ground funeral lekythoi. His smaller lekythoi are also superior to the 
H-umonian, with much use of white, and added use of white ground, 
sometimes only beneath the pattern friezes. A speciality was pattern leky¬ 
thoi |*£0.i» white ground with floral or chequer patterns (also made in other 
workshops and throughout the century), and palmcttc lekythoi which con¬ 
tinued the tradition of the Class of Athens 581, 


Other late work 


A very feu standard neck amphorae were still being decorated in black figure 
after the Persian wars. Most fifth-ccntury examples of this shape, painted in 
die old tt'i hmquc, are small vases. A few (dotibleens) have only double reeded 
handles, not treble, and many carry white ground on all or part of the vase as 
did the lekythoi. Of the lekythos painters the Edinburgh and Diosphos 
Painters also decorated small neck amphorae \243- 4; 271 2 |, usually with 
three palmettes on the necks and some with panels for the body pictures. 
Several painters and classes have been distinguished, most of which require 110 
mention, l name only one of the earliest, the Rfd Link Painter, who 
sometimes outlines the pattern band below his pictures in red \28i \; and the 
l)nr Band C a ass, named for the pattern beneath the pictures. Both or these 
have I eagrati connections and the Edinburgh Painter decorated examples of 
the latter I244L 


Oinochoai and olpai were other favoured shapes of the Athena Painter, 
The many other examples of the first quarter of the fifth century arc seldom 
white ground. I mention the Keyside Class \2$y (most of which do not 
have 1 his border pattern), the Aetenburc ( i ass [ j^/|, and the Glass os 
Vatu an ti47t^7| which include some good genre scenes, The tall olpai 
acquired a patterned hp before 500 [aj2]. Sonic oinochoai have Hat 
mouths | instead of trefoil, and a few are red bodied with no painting 
below the figures. 

The successors to the black figure eye cups arc numerous but undistin¬ 
guished. Sonic early in the century carry a black lip, following the si henie of 
band cups (lor Band Class) and several simply carry lotus and palmcttc 
friezes in the old manner, The latter type continues to he made right through 
the fifth century to judge from finds in Athens and in ( orinth, some still with 
slightly mit-tumcd band cup lips. Phe eye cup scheme was continued in the 
I 1 a 1 1 f ss ( *roup, named for the Stripped branches which appear in the fields 
of 111.my examples. They have gorgoneion or single figure rondos* and below 
their handles lurk dolphins, birds or leaves Most, however, dispense with 

eyes and present a weary repetition of Dionysiac scenes, generally of the 


slightest merit I 29 1 j. but on the whole better than the similar but mainly later 
Hairnoman cups. The Leafless style is traced on kyathoi and mastoid cups, 
which also had a more distinguished record in the late sixth century, and on 
skyphoi. The Theseus Fainter had worked on sky pluii and in the f ieroii Class 
to which he contributed rhere was a succession of tar poorer quality. Better 
arc the mastoid cups with feet and ordinary cup handles, of die Fistias 
( lass [294]. Among the skyphoi have been distinguished the CHC Gum p, 
the figures being set in narrow bands and commonly showing a chariot 
wheeling round {29 j\ or a courting scene (the initials of these subjects name 
the group). Of larger works the Sappho Painter's funerary vases have been 
remarked already and w e may add (not by him) a lau lebes garmkos 
another shape with ritual connections for which the old technique was 
retained, as it was for Mime loutrophoroi to the mid century. 
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Chapter Seven 


PAN AT H E N A! C VASES 


Otic sene* of black figure vases is distinguished by their shape, decoration and 
usually the inscriptions upon them, as prize s asex tor the Pamthenaic Games 
at Athens, f hey were big oil vases (usually 60-70 cm. high), and the distinc¬ 
tive tight handles, narrow necks and feet derive from a type of Attic storage 
vase which appeared first in the Late Geometric period, the body usually 
painted black, the neck sometimes with a simple pattern which has earned 
them the name SOS amphorae. The Panathenaies are decorated b\ black 
figure artists whose other work we i*m recognise, but they were especially 
commissioned by the state. Moreover, the shape, decoration and black figure 
technique were retained for them long after black figure was abandoned for 
ordinary ware, as we shall see. 

The canonical shape and decoration was established by about >30 Be and 
we may look at tvpical examples of these years before considering their 
origins, later development, and purpose. | jg;| and | give the front and 
back of two Panathcnaics by the Kuphiletos Painter, the earliest artist of 
whose prize \ axes any number has survived. I he neck carries a normal floral. 
On the front Athena stands, her shield and spear raised, striding forward but 
not actively engaged against an enemy, and surely here representing a cult 
image which may’ have been installed on the Ai ropolis and played some role 
in the ritual of the games. At either side arc Porn, columns supporting cocks. 
There were votiv e sculptures on columns on the Acropolis, but the cocks are 
rather unexpected and are generally explained as symbols of the spirit of 
competition (cock ftghts figure on many earlier vases). By the left-hand 
column is the inscription, 1 ton Athenetlnn Athlon ‘one of the prizes from 
Athens'. On the reverse an event from the games is shown - here a foot race. 
Other contests conimunly shown are the horse ran l% chariot race, boxing and 
other events in the pentathlon (jumping, javelin, discus* wrestling and the 
foot race). Sometimes the trainer \s introduced or a victor is shown bringing 
his horse in [ ijy _?] or being crow ned and decorated w ith fillets. 

Hie Panathenak Festival had been reorganised, it seems, in 566 sc and the 
Greater Panathenaia were then held every four years with games including 
athletics, the Lesser annualh in the wars between. The vases refer to the 
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former. The prize v ases earlier than the Euphiletos Painter show some variety. 
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The earliest stylistically and so perhaps of the later 560 s is the Burgon 
Amphora \2$6\ where we see Athena's owl on the neck, a squat!y Archaic 
Athena and the inscription with an added ‘eimi \ ‘ lam , . The event shown 
on the reverse is a synoris team (two-horse or -mule carts). Since this is not 
athletic it could be earlier than the reorganisation but it is likely that the new 
series of vases w as inaugurated at the same time. Other early inscribed prize 
vases are also more informative than the later ones. A fragment in Halle J |, 
close to Lydos, shows the foot race and says ‘andron\ ‘ofthe men': this is 
usually taken to be the earliest to show athletics, but the lotus on its neck has 
already lost its central spike and there is another early fragment from the 
Acropolis, similarly inscribed for runners, one of whom has still the old- 
fashioned red face. Other vases name the two-length foot race (diaulos) 
showing armed runners: they announce ownership, ‘diaulodromofu) emi , 
or victory in the stadion, l stadio(u) andron nikek Lydos puts a victor before 
Athena and relegates the inscription to the reverse. These early prize vases 
omit the cock columns and the Athenas stand flat-footed. 

The cock columns are seen first on Panathcnaics near Group E, by Exe¬ 
kias | j 0 61 and by the Swing Painter. Exekias' one surviving example is a 
prize vase, but with the inscription by the right hand column, I’he Swinger's 
are not inscribed as prizes, On one he puts a Hermes beside Athena and on 
another 1145], where a mortal joins the deities, the reverse records "the horse 
of Dysniketos wins’. 

There are a number of other amphorae whose shapes approximate to the 
prize vases in varying degrees and which carry the Athenas, often the 
columns, and the athletic events as well as musical contests (pipes players) 
which had probably been admitted in the sixth century, and even acrobats , 

and spectators on a vase inscribed as a ‘vessel for the tumbler', 'kudos toi 
kybisteitoi . Some of these might be prize vases, but musicians did not win oil 
at this date, and there are ordinary amphorae and other shapes which borrow 
the Panathenaic scheme of decoration and must be merely souvenirs. The 
non-prize Panathcnaics often deviate too by omitting columns and adding an 
owl or other figures, while a few replace the cocks by cauldrons, lions, owls or 
disci and once by male figures. 

With the Leagros Group [299, joo\ we sec that greater uniformity had 
been established for the prize vases and the artists commissioned to produce 
them more often repeat the same shield device for the Athenas of one scries. 

Possibly the devices were dictated by the magistrate who ordered the vases 
from different painters to help identify a batch. The first generation of red 
figure artists seems not to have been invited to produce prize vases, although 
one fragment has been thought perhaps the work of Etiphronios. The Eucha- 
rides Painter is the first red figure artist to have painted any number, in the 
years around and after 500, and he is followed by some of the most distin¬ 
guished names in red figure - the Kleophradcs Painter fjej] (Pegasus bla¬ 


zons), perhaps the Berlin Painter | j<>2] (gorgoneia) and the Achilles Paint¬ 
er [303] (gorgoneia). The Athenas stand in the traditional pose but their dress 
is modernised and the athlete figures render all the new skills in drawing but 
in the old technique. The vases themselves have higher shoulders with more 
swinging contours and heavier lips and feet. In the second half of the fifth 
century it is not so easy to identify painters of prize vases with known red 
figure artists but groups can be distinguished (the Robinson Group, the 
Kuban Group [ J04]). We do not look for signatures on prize vases but Sikelos 
could not resist incising his on the column of one in the late sixth century and 
potters sign one or two in the fourth century (Bakchios, Kittosand another). 
I11 the sixth century there was at least one kales inscription {\2gj\ on the 
shield; after which the Eu phi let os Painter is named). 

With the fourth century come innovations. By the right hand column 
appear inscriptions naming the archon for the year. The earliest which can be 
plausibly restored names Hippodamas, of 375/4 hc, but Bcazlcy suspects that 
a stylistically earlier vase named Pythokles, of 392/1 bc. On the columns the 
cocks are replaced by symbols, different each year, usually a statuary figure or 
group. The amphora shapes become more feminine, with generous lips, 
sloping shoulders, slender necks and ankles, he columns slim to an impos¬ 
sible architectural form and in the 360*5 the individual letters of the inscription 
turn horizontal. The Athenas were already becoming pin-headed and gro¬ 
tesquely elongated in the late fifth century and the process continues. Some 
time between 359 and 34N bc Athena turns to face right, her shield raised to 
be seen obliquely from within 1405]. She wears a cloak draped over her upper 
arms, its end flaring 111 swallow tails which also affect the hems of her 
overgarment and chiton: like an early twentieth-century fashion plate, Beaz- 
ley remarks, and the Hobble Group of 336/5 bc needs no explanation \307\- 
But while she is mannered, archaising, the athletes represent faithfully the 
new sculptural proportions and poses of the fourth century. Beside them may 
appear trainers, Nike or, once, a personification of the Olympic Games, a 
compliment to the senior festival and games. 

The latest dated vase is of 3 tz/l t bc but Panathcnaics are still being made 
in the third and second centuries naming other officials - a treasurer 

(tamias) or steward of the games (agonothetes). The shapes exaggerate and 
elaborate the old simple forms and the style is a faint perfunctory reflection of 
what black figure had been. But the vases were still valued, and are shown on 
wall paintings and mosaics, on Delos of the first and second century hc. 
Aristotle explains for us that the archons were responsible for providing oil 
for the prizes from the sacred olive trees. The dated vases are only of years in 
which the Greater Panathenaia were not held and it was the duty of officials 111 
these years to lay up the stock for the year of the games and to commission the 
production of the vases, which dated the harvest in the same way that vintages 
were dared by archon stamps impressed on the handles of wine amphorae 






(but not m Athens). Something of the order of one thousand vases were 
required for prizes at each games a sum which brings home the appalhngh 
low survival rate of our most plentiful archaeological evidence for Archaic 
and t lawk a I C * recce. 

The vases and their contents might be sold by the v ictor, winch explains 
the w ide distribution of them through the Greek world and outside it but 
Mime must have accompanied victors ro their graves—like the vases at each 
corner of a sarcophagus in Tareiltum - and many were dedicated in sanctu¬ 
aries, When the estates ol Ale ibiades and other desccrators ot the He mis were 
sold up in 41 5 H< over one hundred were disposed of at an average price i>l 
half a drachma. Another measure of their popularity vvas the w ay in which 
the shape was copied in stone, for jew cilery, for small peri time vases ami tor 
red figure vases decorated w ith carious scenes. Official measures ot this shape 
bear in Athena head and owl painted in black figure, labelled deinosiofl 
(*public ): these are fi 1 1 3 1 /fourth ccntun in date. 
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Chapter Eight 
ODDS AND ENDS 


Six technique 

This technique is named after the scholar |an Six, who discussed it in t N8S. In 
its simplest form it involves laying on figures in white or red on an all-black 
surface and incising details so that the black, not the clay, shows through. The 
technique had been used in details on Athenian black figure vases for wo¬ 
men's faces with features incised, and for some shield blazons from the first 
half of the sixth century, as |^;| T but it is not used for complete figures or the 
whole decoration of n vase until about 530. The general effect is, of course, 
that of red figure, but it had already been used outside Attica (in Corinth, 
Boeotia and East Greece) for whole figures and major elements of decoration. 
One of the first uses in Athens is on a Nikosthenic amphora (was this another 
of his innovations?) for studies of naked girls and in this case the all¬ 

black vase recalls the all-black Etruscan bucchcro n is copying. Psiax was 
another user and the potter Sosimos. A small group of statnnoi and neck 
amphorae | jt2) of the end of the century used the same red that was used for 
details in black figure, but the main period for the technique is the late sixth 
and early fifth century and most examples arc on lekythoi by the Sappho and 
especially the Diosphos Painter, These seem to have introduced the use oi a 
pink colour for the bodies of men instead of white, more closely resembling 
nature and red figure, and they incised some detail as in outline, on the black. 
It is not only used for small vases, and the Sappho Painter's name vase is a 
hydria (kalpis) with the poetess drawn in this technique \jt t ]. It is the 
technique used in the fifth century by Etruscan vase painters when first they 
take note of red figure and try to imitate it (Praxias Group) since it dispenses 
with delicate brush-work and the tedium of background filling, but the pale 
paints used are fugitive. Finally there is a small group ol mid-fitth-ceiitury 
oitioehoai (chocs), mainly from the Haitnon Painter workshop with unin¬ 
cised red figures on the black. 

Polychrome 

There are a number of late sixth-century phialai including many 

from the Athenian Acropolis, decorated in white and red over black, with 

[78 


little or no incision, on their interiors. The subjects are dolphins, ships, 
octopuses, florals, rarely figures. There arc earlier Chian phialai decorated 
with white and red florals within, inspired by the relief patterning of bronze 
examples. Sosimos made a phiale including a floral band of red with incision 
on the black, which is a technique used earlier on Rhodian Vases (Vroulia 
Group). So it seems possible that these rare all-colour essays in Athens were 
inspired by East Greek work or artists. 

Miniatures 

Miniature versions of major vase shapes were used for dedication in temples 
and tombs or for toys. The most important Athenian sixth-century series is 
the Swan Group* roughly decorated with swans and lines of dashes* Almost 
all shapes are represented, even odd ones like eggs and hells, but in cups there 
arc only skyphoi of Corinthian shape fkotyUi’: the swans on these are 
painted upside down j n5]) perhaps because Corinth was herself an active 
exporter of miniature skyphoi. The shapes copied indicate a range in date 
from the second quarter of the century, perhaps to its end, to judge from finds 
in Athenian graves. Other sixth-and early fifth-century miniatures decorated 
with stripes and blobs (notably kothons, jugs and feeders) seem to have been 
destined for funerary deposits in Athens, perhaps all for children. Many other 
small, but not strictly impractical versions of common shapes were made and 
decorated in the ordinary manner throughout the black figure period* 

Miniature Panathenaic vases were made in the early fourth century, 
presumably as souvenir vases, and naturally decorated in the old technique, 
like their models. This is the Bui AS Grout [316) to which many other 
miniatures, not black figure, are assigned* 

Black vases 

We might have expected that the figure decorated vases which have been 
discussed in this book represented only a minority among the day vases used 
bv sixth-century Athenians. It is remarkable, however, that the impainted 
pottery of Athens in these years was designed for storage or the kitchen, not 
for the table. We must make allowance, of course, for wooden cups and 
platters which have not survived, but there is one series of day vases which 
served much the same purposes as the figured ware and is often of high 
quality. These arc the black vases, painted all over with the fine black gloss 
paint, sometimes with added red lines or with reserved bands bearing the 
simplest decoration of stripes or rays* The production of these black vases 
docs not, however, exactly tally with that of the figured vases and may be 
briefly summarised here. 

The big black oil or wine vases which in the seventh century had SOS 
decoration on the necks are usually plain in the sixth century - all-black or 
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banded wuli thinned paint (decoration \i ia brossc ’). The standard amphora, 
hydri.i and c rater shapes an poorly represented in black, but then are main 
omochnai, several pclik.ii and psykters and in general the late sixth century 
sees an increase m the production of black wises. Specialities in black of these 
sears and l iter are stemmed plates and dishes. In the first half nf the sixth 
century, however, black amphori&koi were common (some retaining the 
St >N net k), alrhmtgli rare in black figure, while black lek.uui long outliv e the 
shape s popularity tor figure decoration in Athens, anti survive to about con. 
Among lekvrhot only the early * 1 >cumra 1 shape is common in black, but in 
the early fifth venturi some current shapes have black bodies with ordm.os 
shoulder decoration (L ittle Lions and from the Athena Painter's workshop). 
Of i ups (he < 'ormihian sky phos shape and it'* Attic derivatives are < onmimi 
together w it h cup sky phoi. The whole range of footed cups, from the komast 
to eye i ups, is well represented in black (but not lip cups). The earlier ones 
awe much to ,m older Mast ( 7 reek tradition (the so called Ionian cups), and 
those of Njana shape have reserved lips, handle zones am! body bands, often 
with close set groups of red lines w ithin the reserv ed lip or rondo. 


Athens or Attica ? 

Mu* common prai t ice of calling Athenian vases Attic disguises the possibiltis 
that there were potteries producing figure decora ted vases elsewhere m Attica 
than m Athens’ patters’quarter. There were many rich townships in the Attic 
countryside in the sixth century, marked b\ the fine statiun and vases 
recovered from their cemeteries, and mam sources of da\ other than the 

w * 

iii.nti ckiv beds at Amarousion some twelve kilometres from the city. There is 

• f 

unlikely to have been ,m\ appreciable difference in style, othei than m the 
work ot different hands, so the possibility of detection lies in distribution, and 
this call be a misleading guide, but we have seen that some early black figure 
painters are so iar represented only at Vari, in southwest Attica, winch was 
dearly an important centre. 

It is easier when the production is more specialised votive* lor a Jotal 
sanctuary , I bus *u I leusts, there are some vases of distinctive shape | ; /1 and 
plagues ot the first half ol the sixth century, by painters not represented 
elsewhere arid showing ritual scenes appropriate to the worship of Demeter. 
And at Braurou in east Attica, where there was a sanctuary of Artemis, there 
have been found a number of footed craters m an unimised style of filth- 
century date, showing naked girls dancing ( i / 71 and dearly relating to die 
lot a I cult onh , 

if 

Emigrants and Imitators 

While Athens’ M.u k figure set a standard fur other Greek studios to follow or 
emulate it is not caw to trace Athenian influence outside Attu 1 m ihi work 


of emigrants or direct copyists* t It the farmer r lavs then is die Manner of the 
Dresden t ekanis who moved ft* nearby Hocotki* 1 his seems 10 have been a 
receptive area, where we can also detect the work of painters imitating the 
Athenian Gorgon Painter and the KX Painter I11 the seem id lull of the 
century an Athenian* TliM\s. signs is patter two &kvphm and a kantharos 
which were made in Bocotu and one of them decorated in a Boeotian 
manner black polychrome, w it 1 1 nu isum and colour on an all-black ground. 
The C Wfi i Pain tEM is an artist who has hitherto been taken for Athenian* 
painting cup sky phoi m a Lyd.m style, but he was probably working in 
Lioeiuia. 


In Euboea, another dose neighbour to Attica, a strongly Anirising style of 
black figure has been identified, a speciality being animals or figures lacking 
much or all incision. 1 retria was the principal centre, and it seems likely now 
that some groups of vases which bad been taken for Attic properly belong 
over the water* in 1-retria or some other L.uboean town. I his seems true of 


many of the Dolphin Gm u p of lekythoi (shoulder lekythoi of the mid 
century and later) and several other hydriac and amphorae which have passed 
for Attic. Clay analysis by emission spectrograph y has helped to isolate these 
pieces from the Athenian series, and the same technique helps us to place the 
I hM ma Ci ash oi small neck amphorae in Sicily. It is likely that other 
adjustments to our judgement ot what is Athenian will have to be made- 
Fmallv, at either side ot the I Drd.melles, in the Troad and it Elaetts where 
Athens was active during the sixth century, there are many s 111,1)! animal 
frieze vases, often lekariai and usual l\ with utiincised birds as their only 
decoration, which are related to tlw Swan < iroup miniatures and probably at 


local manufacture. 
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Chapter Nine 

SHAPES, NAMES AND FUNCTIONS 


L 

Athenian potters ofblack figure vases were not the first in Greece to sign their 
works with pride, but it is with Athenian sixth-century vases that we can 
begin to suspect a more conscious interest of the potter in his w ork. This is 
revealed by refinement of lip and foot profiles, and attention to, for instance, 
the modelling of less important areas like the underfoot - features which can 
serve as criteria for the identification of potter work as effectively as details of 
drawing can the painting. Refinement, invention, imitation, may all reveal 
the potter as aware both of the commercial and practical value of a good shape i 

and of its value as a + work of art' (if not quite in our sense of the term). Hut 
modern commentators perhaps have been quicker to observe all this than the 
potter would have been, and as a result it is with Athenian black figure that 
several recent investigations have begun in an attempt to recover the prin¬ 
ciples of proportion or "dynamic symmetry' which governed the shapes and 
details of the finer vase shapes. Where these studies imply a knowledge of 
geometry far beyond the wit of any ancient potter they can be ignored 
without more ado. The most they may demonstrate is that a 'natural’ curve j 

which pleases the eye may be expressed mathematically. Certainly the shapes 
in their overall proportions and details may often be understood in terms 
which vve can as readily apply to other works of the Greek artist, in architec¬ 
ture or sculpture. All this brings us too rapidly, too far from the basic truth 
that Greek vases are functional, that shape was determined by simple needs 
- to store, not to spill, to suit the lip, to hold heavy liquid, to keep cool, and so 
on. Obeying these needs the shape can also be adjusted to echo function - as in 
the baggy outlines of liquid containers - and defy the * architecture’ of lip, 
neck, body, foot, just as in the decoration, the painter may try to enhance the 
effect ot shape or — as is normally true in black and red figure - convey 
through pictures his view of myth or life in original interpretation of stock 
themes. 

There was undoubtedly some measuring and standardisation, quite apart 
from the special requirements of a few shapes intended to hold set quantities. 

The necks, bodies and feet of large vases and of the more articulated small 
ones were normally throw n separately on the wheel, then joined. The potter l 

must have made batches of necks, bodies, and indeed lids, and then matched 


them up. To avoid waste he would have made the parts to a standard size and 
there is close correspondence of measurement in vases which seem, from 
details of potting and painting, to have been produced from one workshop in 
a short period. Overall changes in proportion can also be observed - a general 
transition from stout forms to slender ones, with a return to more robust and 
unified forms by about 510, soon after the introduction of red figure, when 
several new shapes which are purely potter-inspired (pelikai, kalpis-hydria, 
stamnos) also make their appearances. 

The influence of metal vases on the shapes of clay vases is worth a 
moment's attention. The former, especially the decorated vases, must always 
have been the more valuable. Some shapes in Athenian black figure, like the 
phiale and dinos, had been borrowed by earlier potters from the metal¬ 
worker’s repertory. Of the new shapes the volute crater in particular prob¬ 
ably owes its origin to metal prototypes, but not Athenian ones. Otherwise 
there may be decorative features copying metalwork. These arc most pro¬ 
minent on hydriai and oinoehoai, both popular bronze shapes, and we see 
rotcllcs at the junction of handle and lip, where too a human 1 230] or animal 
head in the round may look into the vessel. The scheme with the head is 
borrowed for some kyathoi 1 1 7 1 ]. Palmettos and similar devices for attaching 
metal handles to the body of the vase are also copied in paint or relief. The 
borrowings arc never slavish and there is a return traffic - with a bronze 
psykter. 

The rest of this chapter is devoted to an account of the functions and names 
of the vase shapes whose decoration has been studied already. Sometimes the 
development of a shape or the invention of a new one has proved an 
important element in the story of the development of style, and these 
observations need not be repeated at length. So the following entries sum¬ 
marise and cross-refer, and they dwell only where no explanation lias been 
called for already. 

Amphorae 

The large neck amphorae of the late seventh century [3] derive from Protoattic 
shapes and do not long continue to be made. The usual form of the first half of 
the sixth century and little later is smaller, ovoid, with simple cylindrical 
handles to mid neck. Soon after the mid century the common form has triple- 
reeded handles which run more smoothly into the neck, and the body’s centre 
of gravity is higher [i#6], There are some fine plump examples by Exekias 
and Amasis [£3, gj\ but the type is soon standardised, with palmctte cross 
patterns beneath the handles (an older East Greek pattern), emphasising the 
florals rather than the spirals which better artists managed so well, and the 
larger vases gradually give place to a crop of small neck amphorae around and 
after 500 bc [243-./] including a number of 4 doubleens’ with double-reeded 




handles. Of special varieties the Nikosthenic and its successors may be not- 
cd [140,214], and the neck amphorae of Elbows Out [15 5 ], where the 
splaying neck, high body and strap handles may owe something to bronze 
shapes. 

The belly amphora, with a continuous profile from lip 10 foot, is repre¬ 
sented in a few massive examples of the late seventh century \$\ and remains a 
popular large vase, acquiring by about 600 its usual scheme of decoration, 
with panels set in the black ground on either side. The earlier variety (Type 13 ) 
has a straight lip. rounded foot and cylindrical handles [ /£], and continues to 
be made into the early fifth century. Soon after 550, however, a more 
elaborate shape is introduced (Type A) with strap handles having flanged and 
decorated {ivy pattern) edges [FrowfispiereJ, soon a pal meet c drawn in a reser¬ 
ved patch below each handle, and a stepped foot with the ' riser to the step 
left plain after about $10 | Jtfjj. The Affecter has some amphorae w ith rolled 
lips and simple feet 1136], a type continued in red figure (Type C). 

The name amphora, or rather the Greek form - amphoreus, conveys its 
shape: * carried 011 both sides \ so with two upright handles. The types we 
have noticed are mainly storage vases, the plain examples of which are the 
neck amphorae with narrower necks and feet, which inspired the shape of the 
decorated Punathemic amphorae and later the occasional black figure 
'pointed amphora’, which may be provided with a cylindrical stand |^09}. 

They could have held oil or wine, or small solids. The ordinary belly and neck 
amphorae are commonly lidded, the former with mainly black lids patterned 
around knob and rim, the latter often with broad-striped lids, matching the 
overall patterning ofthc vases. Rarely they carry figure friezes. The knobs are 
usually like truit, sometimes drop-shaped. 

Petikai are decorated like belly amphorae but are generally smaller, with 
rolled lips and a sagging profile [210-*]. They appear first about 520, and to 
judge from the scenes on some of them a common use was the storage of 
oil [21 2 1 , perhaps perfumed rather than culinary. A minor variety is the neck 
pelike* 

Hvdriai 

1 I 

Water jars are identified by the arrangement of one upright handle for 
pouring, with two horizontal, for lifting. The tall slim variety, or Loutro- 
phoros-hydria, has a long history in Athens, The more practical variety, with 
globular body and cylindrical neck [3/J, is borrowed from Corinth in the 
early sixth century. About the middle of the century it develops a shoul¬ 
der | 74 1 , which becomes progressively flatter, while the mouth flares, the side 
handles curl up more and more, and the upright handle has knob and rotelle 
attachments inspired by metalwork. This is the standard black figure 
type [201]. The so-called kalpis is introduced by about S20, with a continuous 


body profile and rolled lip, and there are many small late examples of this 
shape in black figure | _?761. 

Oinochoai 

The earliest of the common pouring vases in Athenian black figure is the olpe , 
its profile from lip to foot a flat S, usually with a broad trefoil mouth, 
sometimes straight, and w ith a high-swung handle [ t ?]. These are frequent 
from the Gorgon Painter on, and in late black figure the lip may be a heavy 
‘echinus', sometimes decorated [232b 

Oinochoai with a sharp junction between neck and body may have high 
(Class 1 } | zSg] or low (Class II) handles and often boast a pronounced collar. 
They appear no later than the olpai, but are relatively scarce until the second 
half of the century. Plump oinochoai with a pronounced S profile and trefoil 
lips (the later 1 chous ’: Class III) are rarer, and not earlier than the mid century. 
Even less common arc beaked jugs (Class X) which copy a metal shape, and 
Cypro-Jugs, for the Cyprus market and copying an eastern shape with 
bulbous body and narrow conical neck. 

Wine mixers and coolers 

The sixth century sees the establishment or invention of all the open wme¬ 
nu xing vessels except the bell crater. The old ikyplws-crater, like an enormous 
cup, often with conical lid and foot |ti|, does not survive the early sixth 
century and may never have been a vase for the symposion. The column crater 
was copied from Corinth by potters serving the Komast Group and was 
known as the ‘Corinthian crater" in antiquity. It has a flat, often decorated 
rim with rectangular handle plates over the hoop handles, which eventually 
separate into two supporting ‘columns". It is most popular in the second 
quarter of the century \6$\ and then lows favour, but is never forgotten* The 
Francois Vase |4*S] is the earliest Athenian volute crater preserved complete. 
Later examples usually have all-black bodies. The neck is higher than that of 
the column crater and the junction of handle and Up is ted ^ 

rising scroll. The shape may copy Peloponnesian bronze vases. The earliest 
surviving calyx crater is by Exekias (c. 530) 1 103], who may have invented the 
shape. It is like a heavy cup with high straight walls, offering the painter a 
good field with only a one-way curve. A broader, squat variety has a short 
vogue [227]. 

The lebes or dittos copies the metal shape, with rounded base, but may be 
provided with a high stand 1 11, 24 1 . The Gorgon Painter's name vase is the 
earliest Athenian black figure example and it is an important shape tor the 
better painters before the mid century. The stamnos has a low neck, high body 
and horizontal side handles. It is a red figure shape but there are black figure 
examples of the end of the century | 2tQ* 22/). 







A psykter is for cooling wine. Standing in a crater, full of well water or 
snow it presented a maximum surface area to the coolant by being pear- 
shaped with a fat ‘stem \ It appears first by about 520, one of the earliest and 
most elaborate being by Nikosthcnes [ 134]. In black figure a few, mainly' 
miniatures, are lidded and have pierced lugs or ears at cither side. A rare earlier 
cooler takes the form of an amphora with an inner wall open to the neck, 
and a shoulder spout for the outer enveloping cavity. There are examples of 
the third quarter of the century (decorated by Lydos (66) and the Swinger). 

Cups 

The development of the Athenian cup has been adequately discussed and 
described in the earlier chapters and I give here references only to text and 

pictures: komast cups, p. 18 [21—2]; Siana cups, p. 31 {34-6, 39 42, 44-5]: 
merrythought cups, p. 32 {37]; Gordion cups, p. 58 \ioS\\ band cups, 
P’ I J 0 p|; hp cups, p, 59 f 1 t 3]; Type A cups (eye cups), p. 107 [ijtfj; Type B 
cups, p. 107, as |fy]; Droop cups, p. 6 j \128J; Cassel cups, p. 62 |; je|; Chal- 
cidising cups, p, 107 \i?6\> 

I fit t c are one or two covered cups of about 530011, with a decorated cover 
made in one piece with the howl, leaving a mouth hole. 

Of the deeper cups with horizontal handles the straight-lipped type which 
copies the Corinthian kotyle (often called skyphos in this period) belongs to 
early black figure down to the earlier Siana cups [23, 313 }, and Nikosthcnes 
revives the shape but without figure decoration. Other skyphos types are 
developed by the Little Masters and have been discussed already : band sky- 
phoi (p, 62, 1 132]) and Hcrmogenean skyphoi (p. 62, [ 131]), From about 530 
on the heavier-walled skyphos J 1 81-2; 243-7] becomes popular and remains 
sti mto the fifth century, and there are stem Jesses whose body shape is that 
of the footed cups 

The mastos cup is shaped like a breast, with nipple base [167]. The form is 
borrowed from Corinth, and shown hanging on the wall in a scene by the 
KX Painter, but the few surviving Athenian examples are all of the second 
half of the century. Mastoid cups have a narrow Hat foot, Haring lips and one, 
two or no handles 1 274]. They are produced about 500 and later but Amasis 
made a skyphos of roughly this shape, with vertical handles. The shallow 
phnilt\ with or without a central navel (omphalos), copies the metal shape and 
is rarely decorated (only within) by the latest black figure artists although 
there are some decorated in Six/s technique or polychrome [ji3-4], perhaps 
copying East Greek types, some miniatures of the Swan Group, and Nikos- 
thenes made plain black ones with a tongue pattern around the navel. It was a 
vessel especially for libations to the gods but could be used also on ordinary 
occasions to judge from representations on vases. 

Of nips with vertical handles the kantharos is the most important, although 
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it is not common as a shape in Athenian black figure and more often seen held 
by a Dionysos. Nor is its immediate origin clear, hut it had a very long history 
in Boeotia. The best are quite early Komast Group and Ncarchos— with few 
later [ 122]. Some dozen surviving one-hand led kantharoi belong to the years 
around 500. These, like the kyatkoi \ tyt] (dippers with single, high vertical 
handles and straight walls) which seem to have been invented by Nikosthcnes 
about 530. were for export to Etruria, and both copy Etruscan bucchero 
shapes. In these circumstances it is odd that two of the one-handled kantharoi 
bear Athenian funerary scenes since vessels so decorated were usually for local 
use, but these travelled west \22o], 

Stati diets for cups are smalt rimmed discs on splaying feet [jjtf], and the 
earliest surviving one is from the hands of Klcitias and Ergotimos, no less. 

Bowls 

The lekane, a heavy dish with ribbon handles | ip, 24], is an early black figure 
shape which survives to the period of Lydos. Some are lidded (for these the 
name lekanis is often preferred by scholars), and there are a few bowl lids only 
of about 500 (Edinburgh Fainter). I he shape had been known in Athenian 
Geometric and a version had survived in the islands. The Anagyrus Painter 
made one with high walls [30] and in the f irst half of'the century there arc 
occasional other open chalice-like bowls with straight sides. Sophilos makes 
one vase with a body like the Chian chalice [2#]. 

The so-called kottwii is another early shape |jj]. It is characterised by its 
in turned, dipping lip which prevents spilling, and may have been used to hold 
perfumed water or oil, although some scholars have taken them for lamps. 
Figure-decorated examples last to the mid century and have broad tripod 
feet I ?#]. Later ones have splaying feet; most are all black except for a pattern 
round the mouth [jjp]. Some are lidded. The ancient name for the shape may 
be exaleiplrott or plemachoe. 

Oil flasks 

The earliest Athenian black figure lekythoi, by the Gorgon Painter and his 
followers, may owe a little to Corinth, since some have spherical bodies [ 1^], 
but their pronounced feet and cup-shaped lips are new. The elongated 
Deianira shape [ 15-6 | lives longer, beyond the mid century, but by about 560 
the variety with an offset shoulder is invented | These shoulder lekythoi 
acquire straighter, but still flaring walls, but after about 530 they are soon 
replaced by lekythoi with cylindrical bodies [250], the type which survives 
through the fifth century. Some classes of the latest black figure lekythoi 
replace the swelling lip wdth a slim chimney mouth [27^-9], and the Little 
Lion shape [261-2 1 , perhaps invented for the Sappho Painter, has sloping 
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lower walls which hark back to the earlier shoulder lekythoi. For more detail 
about lekythos shapes see pp. 114-5, 147-y. 

The Corinthian spherical ary baths, with disc lip and no foot, was copied L>v 
Nearchos [je|, Amasis and one Kealtes (who adds a foot), One has two 
handles.lt is carried on 1 84, frontispiece], Amasis introduced the true Egyptian 
(not the Corinthian, which was ignored) alabastron shape [79]. Fsiax painted 
some and was followed by the lekythos painters \z6S\, On these a white 
ground is preferred, imitating the stone vessel. There are a very few black 
figure examples of the lytiioii | i s9 , copying the shape of the Lydian perfume 
pot, of about the 5.30’s. 

All these shapes arc tor perfumed oil, the lekythoi and alabastra are shown 
handled by women or for funeral use, the aryballoi for men. One lekythos 
(b\ the 1 hosphos Pointer) has the word h 1 r 1 non painted on its rim, 
indicating its use for iris-scented oil. The Beldam Painter's larger lekythoi are 
the first to he given false inner compartments so that all need not be filled with 


oil. This is an understandable economy when gifts for the dead are in 
question, but the scenes on some of the earliest so'equipped (including his 
name vase) suggest a wider practice. No deceit was intended, simply the 
accommodation of impressive decoration and shape to small capacity. 


Ritual shapes 

The louterion t commonest in early black figure, is a spouted basin, sometimes 
with a conical stand, associated with funerary cults. The Umrrophoros, in either 
amphora or hydra form, has the body of an elongated neck amphora. The 
shape resembles Early Protoattic vases by the Analatos Painter and others but 
the series seems interrupted in the seventh century. In early black figure it 
attracts ritual or mourning scenes, sometimes with modelled mourners as 
handles, later (as by the Theseus and Sappho Painters) mainly funerary 
ones | being used sometimes as a grave marker. In the mid century some 
carry stock scenes of myth but also a wedding procession (Lydos) and this is a 
common subject for them in the fifth century since the vessel was used to 
carry water for the bridal bath. The lebes ganiikos, also for the bridal bath 
water, is like the lebes but with a distinct neck, upright and usually double 
handles, and a conical stand in one piece, usually with lifting holes at its top. It 
commonly shows a wedding procession [293], the earliest, of the Sophilos 
period, being of Helen and Menelaos. 

In all periods there are a few vases, of unusual form, which were intended 
as grave offerings. In earliest black figure we find deep lekanai and tables, both 
shapes decorated with modelled mourners. In late black figure the uneanon- 
iral vases destined for burials carry funeral scenes: they arc basket-handled 
vessels \i66\, and small vases shaped like an egg (oiw) \)to\ or a pear-shaped 
rattle (sometimes called a phornriskos), With the exception of the lebetes 


gamikoi and louteria none of these ritual shapes travelled outside Attica, 
Votive plaques are rectangular, pierced for suspension or nailing onto walls 
or trees, and varying 111 height from about 5 cm to over 30 cm. They are 
common on the Acropolis, w ith some from other Attic sanctuaries, showing 
the deity \tJ2\ or a range of myth, sacrifice and genre scenes* Few are 
bespoken with painted inscriptions. Funerary plaques show scenes of the laying 
out of the dead (prothesis) and were presumably fastened to above-ground 
tomb monuments. ' Plaque series' start by C. 600 and Comprise friezes of big 
slabs, between 35 and 55 cm high and about 4 cm thick, showing prothesis 
and processions, and there are groups painted by Sophilos, Lydos 1 7J ] and 
Exekias | / One has a painted verse inscribed on the top border naming the 
dead man* and so was bespoken for a particular burial. About 530 (there is also 
one of c. 560) they arc replaced by 'single plaques 1 , between 16 and 45 cm 
wide, showing the prothesis alone: the Sappho Painter is fond of these and on 
one names the relationship of the mourners [265]. None are red figure or later 
than about 500. 

Other shapes 

Lidded boxes, pyxides, come in various forms. The commonest (Type A) was 
borrowed from Corinth. It has concave sides and is made throughout the 
sixth century [320], into the fifth. Nikosthenes introduces a new variety with 
Straight splaying walls and a domed lid 1 733,267]. and there arc flatter 
versions in the fifth century (I Jaimonian). Tripod pyxides are found early 
and the powder-box type, with slip-over lid, late; and both in miniatures 
(Swan Group). 

Epinetra (often miscalled on01) are knee-pieces over which wool is worked. 
A few of around 500 and just after are decorated in black figure along the 
straight sides ot the hemicylinder, with moulded female heads at the knee 
ends 1 263 ]. Plates have black figure decoration from the Gorgon Painter 
period on [6g\. 

Figure vases t part decorated in black figure* are very rare, and where figure 
decoration is added to head vases (generally of women or negroes) it is usually 
executed in red figure. There is one late kantharos with a donkey’s head in the 
round on one side An earlier East Greek and Corinthian tradition of 

figure aryballoi is represented by the Little Master Priapos* vase in the shape 
of male genitals, decorated with a courting scene* and perhaps by a larger 
group of sand a lied" foot vases, with palmettos or gorgoneia on their handles, 
which may be Athenian. Male genitals also serve as base for some eye 
cups [j 771 - 

Various Greek words have been used to describe vase shapes in this 
chapter, and they appear regularly* although not always consistently, in 
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books on Greek vases, i ouvtrneiice and the con veil none of recent scholarship 
have generally outweighed considerations ot .ia ur-u v■. 

Of the (■ reek words 1, and others, have used to describe shapes, the 
following seem specifically correct lor the shapes indicated here: amphoreus 
(the Latin form, amphora* is more conimonly used ; kadnsand starnnos were 
also applied to the shape in antiquity), hydria, psykter, lekvrhos (but used 
mainly tor our' arvballoi ) t kantharos (perhaps also and better called kotylos), 
crater, Iches, lobes gamikos, phiale, ilabastron, oinochoc, plcmnchoe, mast os, 
oon, 

I he following are grtierically correct: skvphos, Lot vie, lou tenon, k> i- 
thos. olpe (applicable os a wider variety ot shapes including our ' ary hallos » T 
sum nos (also applicable to amphorae and probably our pchkaiT kalpis, 
ary ballos, pyxis, chous, Ickaue, exaleiptron; and kvlix for a cup of am form, 
especially what we call skvphoiy usually applied nowadays to stemmed 
cups. 

The following are wrong, but in common use lor vase shapes (the real 
meaning is indicated in brackets): loutrophoros (a mortal water hearer), 
kothon (a cup), pelike (cup, jug or bowl), dittos (cup), phormiskos (small 
basket), onos (Inotrest). 
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Chapter Ten 


RELATIVE AND ABSOLUTE CHRONOLOGY 


Dates for Athenian black figure vases have been given in tins book m 
approximate but absolute yean to T and not at cording to anv scheme of Each , 
Middle and Late, such as necessarily dominates mosi studies of prehistoric 
potters * They could easily be converted to such a scheme but the move vvould 
be retrograde Since am attempt to define closely the " style* ot a sub period is 
bound to be second best to the successful identification ol painters and 
workshops, which can make it possible to distinguish and place accurately 
both the old fashioned and avant garde and can observe the master-pupil 
relationships. Much ol tin work on painter attribution i.ui then he seen to 
have served to stabilise a reliable relative chronology for the vases. This is 
fortified and confirmed by many parallel studies: the cv idem c ot developing 
shapes; the evidence of developing decorative motives, mi* h as florals, or the 
drawing of figures and drapery ; the kalos inscriptions* In t lie chapiters ot the 
first part of this book this relative chronology has been accepted and, where 
opportune, been demonstrated* The possibility of error remains. It vase A is 
dated 1 about S2Q* and v ase B 1 about > I o this means no more than that m the 
observed progress ofst\ le or relation ship of the painters involved A ts slightly 
earlier work than U, but il the painter of A was a young imun ator, the painter 
of li an older artist or one unw illing to change his stvle, the vases could be 
near*contemporary; while it these qualities were reversed the absolute gap 
might he greater. We use the time scale as a convention ami i onvemenee, hut 
in this period ami with these vases the sequence and rate of change proposed 
can be treated with some confidence. One last factor affecting this rate ol 
change' is the volume of surviving pottery assigned to different periods* 
There are obvious dangers in the wish to spread styles and painters evenly 
through a given number of \ ears, but there are equally obvious deficiencies in 
any scheme which assigns dates in such a way that appreciable gaps of non¬ 
production appear without explanation. T he stylistic sequence m Athenian 
black figure is secure enough to avoid tins danger, but there is a harmless 
tendency to assign dates close to the middle or end centuries lit or to 
work m quarter centuries iu , which are obviously meaningless* 

The absolute dates lit proposed depend on other factors. Bnefk , there are 
a few fairly reliable fixed points to which the stylistic sequence call be pegged. 

































the gaps then filled by judicious observation of the probable rate of change, 
progress of painters and workshops, and volume of work produced. The 
criteria for establishing these "pegs 1 are of varying merit and can be roughly 
classified as follows; 

(i) Vases or styles dated by events. This usually means their presence in 
contexts which can plausibly be associated with dated historical events. There 
are few of this type in Athenian black figure and the historical ‘dates' are 
sometimes imprecise. Marseilles (Massalia) was said to have been founded 
in 600 and the earliest of the early Athenian black figure pottery which has 
been found there is in the manner of the Gorgon Painter. In 566 the 
Panathcnaic Gaines appear to have been reorganised. If the earliest surviving 
Panathenaic prize vases belong to the first or the second of the new 

games, then Lydos began painting in the late 560s. An Egyptian frontier post 
at Tell Pefenneh was probably overthrown in the Persian invasion of 525. In 
it were found pieces of standard neck amphorae of the general style of the 
Princeton Painter. After the battle of Marathon in 490 the Athenian dead 
were buried in a tumulus which contained several lekythoi by the Marathon 
Painter {256] and some with early Haimonian elements, and the Plataeans (if 
rightly identified) in a tumulus which has two late black figure plates, a 
loutrophoros and more work of the Marathon Painter and from the Class of 
Athens 581. In 480 the Persians sacked Athens' Acropolis and city, and in the 
following years the tidying-up filled pits, wells and Acropolis terraces with 
the debris. The latest material from the Agora includes Little Lion and many 
Haimonian lekythoi, CMC skyphoi and a few Leafless Group cups. The 
Acropolis evidence is confused. 

Another type of dating by event might be from the naming of contempo¬ 
raries on vases - but the kalos names prove of limited use in this respect 
(p* 201); or from the identification of select myth scenes used symbolically to 
celebrate particular events, but for these we should require some literary 
confirmation. 

(2) Vases or styles may be dated by their excavated context with other 
objects, usually vases, for which a chronology has been established on other 
grounds, Down to the early sixth century it is the Corinthian series which is 
adequately dated by criteria discussed under the last head. There are many 
tombs and sites where Athenian and Corinthian are found side by side, but 
most are sixth-century, when, for absolute dates, the Athenian take priority, 
although the correspondence of contexts with the stylistic sequence of 
Corinthian is always a useful check. Although plenty of Corinthian pottery 
readied Athens in the early black figure period it is remarkable how seldom 
Athenian and Corinthian are found together in tombs in Athens. In these 
years we find the earliest Corinthian pottery at Naucratts in Egypt is of 
Transitional to Early Corinthian, dated about 625 to <rz o, and the earliest 


Athenian is related to the Nessos Fainter, Rather later the site of Old Smyrna 
was reoccupied after its sack by the Lydians, and the earliest pottery in use was 
late Middle Corinthian, dated about 5.So to 575, with Athenian in the manner 
of the Gorgon Painter, examples ot the Koniast Group, and a Soph i lean vase. 

(3) Vases or styles may be dated by stylistic comparison with other arts or 
vases for which a chronology has been established. Our dating of earlier 
Athenian black figure relies almost wholly on observation of features and 
motives derived from the Corinthian series, such as were picked out in 
Chapter Two. Later in the sixth century, if the name vase of the Spartan 
Arkesilas Painter represents Arkcsilas 11 ofCyrene, it must have been painted 
in the 560s. His other work is found with and broadly resembles Athenian 
Sian a cups. The earliest sculpture from the columns of the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus is likely to be of the period of King K raises of Lydia, who paid for 
many of them and who was deposed in 546. It shows that styles of drapery, 
with splaying three-dimensional folds, were current in the 540s, at least in 
East Greek sculpture. On Athenian vases this corresponds with Exekias and 
middle period works of the Amasis Painter. The Siphnian Treasury at ] )elphi 
was erected little before 525 and its relief sculpture very closely matches the 
early red figure of the Andokides Painter, easily related to his and other black 
figure work. In the same way rather more advanced red figure can be related 
to the sculptures on the new Temple of Apollo at Delphi, built about 510, 
Some other near-absolute dates have been proposed for Athenian sculpture in 
the sixth century, notably for the breaking of grave stones, but these depend 
as much as anything on comparisons with the apparent dating of comparable 
pottery, and form no secure basis for argument. 
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Chapter Eleven 


GENERAL DECORATION 


The decoration of Athenian black figure vases was determined by a variety of 
factors* not the least being the inventive skills of a number of gifted artists 
who found in this comparatively humble craft a satisfactory and effective 
means of expressing their views of myth and life, on objects of everyday use. 
But most vase painters were little better than hacks, endowed with varying 
degrees of competence and originality, whose work fills out for us this rich 
conspectus of the decorative and narrative art of an influential city through 
more than a century. 

The earlier history of the craft in Athens played its part, but the quality of 
the monumental narrative scenes on Protoattic vases of the seventh century is 
for a while subdued by another influence, that of the prolific schools of 
Corinthian vase painting. These, as we have seen, introduced the new 
technique, as well as new shapes and styles of decoration, notably the animal 
frieze style, for the content of figure scenes Corinthian vases and other arts, as 
of relief bronze work, helped define the repertory of scenes drawn upon by 
Athenian painters, but apart from some stock scenes of myth or stock figures 
like komasts, the Athenian seems to have been quick to invent new scenes or 
establish new conventions; quick to observe novelties in other parts of the 
Greek world an a wareness perhaps enhanced by the arrival of artists from 
outside Attica (see pp. 12, 54); quick to observe consumer demand; 

more ready too, we might expect, to look to poetry and story-telling 
whether written down or not, for fresh inspiration, and to exploit myth in the 
interests of political symbolism, although this is difficult to judge and 
impossible to prove (see pp. 216, 221 ff). Despite the limitations of technique 
a master like Exekias could raise his craft to the status of a major art and 
prepare the way for the achievements of early red figure. 

The reasons for die choice of figure decoration on a black figure vase are 
sometimes obvious - funeral scenes on a ritual vase intended for the grave, 
deities on votive plaques, conviviality on drinking vessels. But when, for 
instance, deities or cult scenes appear on vases of ordinary domestic shapes we 
may not assume that they were decorated for a specific purpose. A high 
proportion of the surviving complete vases were found in graves, but when 


these vases are of ordinary shapes there is no discernibly deliberate choice of 


the scenes painted on them which suggests that they were made for this 
purpose only. Some ritual vases certainly were so designed, and some oil 
flasks may have been bought for a burial, but many of the other funeral vases 
show signs of previous use, even of repair. Many, indeed most, are from non- 
Creek, Etruscan graves. Particular vase scenes may well have been bespoken 
for a customer, and there are rare examples of a scene apparently aimed at a 
market - like the many Aeneas and Anchises scenes which reached Italy, 
where the myth had a special local relevance. But the frequent repetition ofa 
scene bv an artist suggests that the choice usually lay with him. Even when the 
scene is topical or of possible local symbolic significance, or names an 
Athenian youth, the vase often travelled to Etruria where a 11 these points were 
probably missed and they may only have been appreciated during a brief 
period of display in Athens. I imagine the Athenian potters' quarter to have 
been much frequented by the ordinary observant Athenian. It lay between 
their market place and a gateway, beyond which was one of the principal 
cemeteries: a good place to walk, talk, and look. 

Interest in the content of decoration led away from a proper interest in the 
accommodation of decoration to shape, which we may regret. However, the 
range of decoration and the gradual stereotyping and development of scenes 
and conventions in Athenian black figure, make possible here as in no other 
field of Greek art, a detailed study of the evolution ofa 'Classic’ style. In the 
following sections art attempt is made to define and to describe these 
conventions and their development. 

For convenience of discussion consideration of the work of red figure 
artists has been avoided, except in so far as u affects the style of black figure 
and despite the fact that for part of the period covered it was the new 
technique that attracted the best artists. This anomaly has little or no 
detrimental effect on this part of the book. Apart from a few shared scenes, 
and a very few copied, the later black figure repertory, especially of figure 
scenes, has remarkably little in common with the contemporary red figure 
repertory. But it should be remarked that it is only with the red figure of the 
fifth and fourth centuries that it becomes possible to prove a more deliberate 
interest in the choice of scenes for vases of common shapes. 

Conventions 

As in any art mainly concerned with narrative scenes involving human 
figures, Athenian black figure became subject to conventions of painting, 
pose and composition, which require somewhat more application from us to 
understand than they did in antiquity, 

The colour conventions are simple, White paint is used for women's flesh, 
although there were always some painters who drew these parts in outline at 
least on some vases (e,g., Sophilos [25| t Kleitias the Amasis Painter 
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I 85* ^7i and especially tor isolated heads like gorgoneia [ zgo \ or on head 

CU P S \ }1 5 > while there are rare mid-sixth century examples of black 

* ma,e for women, and after 500 women's flesh has to be black on white- 

ground vases* Women’s eyes are usually almond-shaped, not the male saucers, 
and often have red pupils* Only the isolated pairs of eyes on eye cups and the 
like art cart fulls shaped with the tear duct marked and even some of these 
,\tl tcmale , almond-shaped. The observant reader will have noticed that the 
white paint often has not survived on the vase, and that many women have 
black faces, blank because the incised detail on the overlying, now missing, 
white did not go deep enough (nor should it) to score the black. The lost 
white can be detected - on women's flesh or shield blazons, for instance - by 
the dulled black beneath it. It lasts better on the clay ground itself Male flesh is 
plain , in this case black, but on early vases it is more often over-painted red, 
indicating a weather beaten tan: when komasts undress we sec that they have 
sunns chests too [2J ]. But this disposition of colour is not always logical, and 
in the second quarter of the century we see some red chests below black faces* 
The red may be used for early monster faces, even female (sphinxes, 
sirens [82]), but is abandoned for males by about the middle of the century 
although even Amasis offers two red-faced A therm and there is a red-faced 
Herakl.es on a Nikosthenic eye cup* Red and white are otherwise used for 
pure pattern, or for a rough indication of light and shade - stripes on drapery, 
animal ribs and haunches, or the pale hair and flesh of mane and bellies. On 
vases of Oroup E, E\l kus and sonic followers wc sometimes see a warrior's 
greav ls painted one black and one (the farther) red, but tins does not seem an 
ubv ions case tor distinguishing light and shade and the purpose is obscure, 
since the decorative value is slight* There is less feeling for the use of 
compensating colour masses than there was in Corinthian vase painting, and 
broad areas of abstract pattern were avoided although there are a few 
amphorae and cups of the third quarter of the century on which much of the 
body is covered with fat stripes. 

Indications of age are very simple. The young are smaller but in the same 
proportions as adults [i m rofitt$picce j: small children arc not given larger heads. 
Young men are beardless. Old men have white hair, which may show as 
thinning or as a mere fringe* They may stoop on sticks. The occasional older 
l.id\ n more portly Expression hardly goes beyond an open mouth or staring 
lvc and is better rendered by gesture. There are very few grotesque or 
malformed mortal faces and only in the second half of the century are 
Africans given curly hair, duck lips and snub noses I99I (compare the earlier 
pygmies on the Francois Vase 1 4 6 . 8 ] r who are little men). Frontal faces are 
generally grotesque, or separated from their bodies, or both (satyrs 
I $ 0 ' 2 * J 77 [i gorgoneia \6g , r? 7 \, Dionysos [178 1); but on whole figures they 

may serve to ‘punctuate’ a scene, as by Exekias at the side of one funeral 
plaque in a series. 


Development in the representation of anatom y and of figures in action has 
been adequately described in the first part of this book. It is worth remember¬ 
ing how very slow it was and how only with the advent of red figure was the 
profile or combined frontal-profile convention effectively broken, and even 
then not for heads, although there were occasional and successful attempts to 
show oblique, forshortened views of shields [22j| or wheels. The marionette- 
like figures of black figure fight, run, mourn, converse w f ith poses and 
gestures which are repeated from generation to generation, artist to artist. 
Sometimes greater subtlety is admitted or an artist tests nature with the figure 
of a collapsing warrior or horse, but we never have the impression that he 
bothered to look at live models when he drew whole figures. However, the 
representations of running afford a good example of how a figure-drawing 
convention can be adopted and eventually abandoned in favour ofrealism. In 
the seventh century runners on vases are generally stiff legged but the 
kneeling-running pose (Knielaut) is soon adopted, probably from the East 
where it served figures demonstrating pow'er rather than movement. The 
Cireeks use it to imply action, running or flying, arms and legs bent like a 
whirligig swastika, and it is very effective - even when anatomically 
impossible since most early runners are shown moving their right (or left) 
arms and legs forward together {295]. One or two artists could get it right 
before the mid sixth century but it was still possible to make this mistake in 
the early fifth century. By this time, however, the kneeling pose had been 
abandoned and already in the last quarter of the sixth century runners may be 
show n w ith their legs only slightly bent [2<?S] and sometimes with their 
elbows well tucked in. i hey still run with the front leg raised from the 
ground rather than the back leg [$o6\, which gives a more realistic 

attitude only gradually observed in the fifth century. 

The language of gestures in black figure is not a very subtle or extensive 
one and there is more to observe in red figure but there are a few gestures 
worth mentioning: the raised hand, palm out, for the valediction of male 
mourners [265]hand to forehead for grief or dismay 1 262-3] * hand to chin in 
supplication - from the threat of death \6y\ or for lovers 1 124: 8 7]; and 
many gestures of remonstrance or demonstration such as still enliven the 
conversations of our Mediterranean contemporaries. The women's gesture, 
holding the cloak before the face, is a little enigmatic* It is sometimes 
explained as a ritual gesture of display, but often affected by goddesses or 
women in moments of modesty or embarrassment (for contestants at the 
Judgement of Paris, Helen recovered [67, go\ and in wedding proces¬ 
sions 177])* The Archaic artist docs not like obscuring human features (which 
is why warriors so often fight w r ith their helmets pushed back) and the 
women are perhaps to be thought of partly veiling their faces in a gesture 
familiar enough still in Mediterranean and Arab countries where sun, dust 
and the view of men are to be avoided by the fair-skinned. The degrees of 
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nudity displayed by warriors, even m action, demonstrate a convention of 
some importance in Greek art of all periods. 

Whole scenes of both genre and mythical content acquire conventions of 
composition and pose, some already established m the seventh century. 
Within these the artist is free to introduce innovations or vary figures, 
sometimes perceptibly to alter the action or mood of a particular story in 
accord with his own view of it or with a poem on the subject, or even for 
purposes ot symbolism. It is never easy to judge which if any of these motives 
determine the development of particular scenes and stories, but the generally 
accepted conventions do make it possible to observe and speculate on deviants 
and this is what makes the study ot Classical iconography, especially of 
Athenian black figure and red figure vases, so very rewarding* There wilt be 
opportunity enough to demonstrate this in later chapters but it may here be 
remarked that artists also frequently presented excerpts from the stock scenes 
- pursuers without a quarry (Gorgons), ambush without victim (Achilles and 
Froilos), competition without a judge (the Judgement of Paris) which could 
still readily be recognised because the conventions or the story were well 
known. When a new story is shown and no inscriptions are provided to 
explain figures, some Greeks may have been as much at a loss as we are to 
explain the circumstance of the actions. There are few such puzzles in black 
figure, but on occasion there is reason to suspect that the artist (the Swing 
Painter is one such offender) has forgotten or ignored the point of a scene, 
secularising myth (with ordinary club-men attacking a chimaera) or leaving 
out vital elements (lay figures miming Herakles fighting Apollo for the 
tripod, with no tripod but with Apollo’s deer between them). 


Inscriptions 

Before about ^7_S inscriptions naming the persons shown in scenes or naming 
the artists are exceptional on Athenian vases, but within a few years we see the 
most lavish example ot their use, on the Francois Vase |^^f, where every 
my thical figure and most animals are named, potter and painter sign twice, 
and even some objects of furniture are labelled. On no later vase are the 
inscriptions so profuse. Some artists avoid them altogether and others are 
usually inconsistent in their use, sometimes being wholly explicit, sometimes 
selective, sometimes silent. It is still a minority of vases which carry them, but 
they can be seen to acquire a certain status value since mock inscriptions arc on 
occasion supplied where either the artist's literacy failed or no proper names 
were required. These nonsense inscriptions appear already on Tyrrhenian 
vases and later painters can sometimes be found thoughtlessly to repeat 
nonsense formulae (the Sappho Painters lilislis, loloslos, etotot, etc.)* On 
Little Master cups the signature or bibulous motto has decorative value and 
may be replaced by nonsense or blob letters to preserve the decorative effect. 
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There are examples too of scenes where sense and nonsense stand side by side 
suggesting a mixture of copying and imagination. 

The inscriptions name figures, rarely adding an epithet, and they are 
placed in the field near the relevant figures, although once in a separate 
register over the scene. General captions, like Sophilos' ‘Games ot Patro- 
klos' \>6] arc very rare, and legends hardly ever appear (they arc rare enough 
in red figure). Some exceptions are the cry of a mourner at the laying out 
- oimoi; or Odysseus tied to his mast as his ship passes the sirens - 1 lus(o)n\ 
'let me go* [186 ]; or the oil merchant's 1 Father Zeus, would that I might get 


rich ’ [212]* 

The kalos inscriptions form a special class. They are painted in the field, 
without reference to the figure scene, with few exceptions where the 
intention may have been so to designate a youth, athlete or hero as 'beauti¬ 
ful’. Sometimes we sec just the word Talcs’: sometimes the praise is 
gcnerkally for 4 a boy' f ho pais kalos’); but usually the boy is named. These 
were contemporary Athenian youths, several of whom are identifiable* It 
does not need to imply familiarity on the part of the painter rather than a 
general acknowledgement of some favourite of the day, but their true 
character is elusive and we can hardly dismiss them as flippantly amorous 
when they appear, for instance, on some of Exekias' 'serious 1 vases. On the 
other hand they had not become by then a mere convention since they only 
begin to appear on vases after the mid century* A lad was likely to qualify tor 
the epithet for only a limited number of years, we might imagine, so vases by 
different painters naming the same boy arc likely to be near contemporary, 
which is a help for relative dating of painters’ work. I give a few examples, 
with numbers indicating the number of vases on which the inscription 


appears: 


Onctorides kalos: Exekias (5); vases related to the Andokides Fainter (2): 
Three Line Group (1); Princeton Painter (t)* 

Hippok rates kalos: Manner of the Audokides Painter (l); Three Line 
Group (1); Psiax (i). 


Lcagros kalos: Leagros Group (5); (many red figure - Euphronios (12); 
Euthymides (1); Phintias (1); Eleusis Painter (4); Chelis (f); Colmar Paint* 
er (5); early Onesimos (1); and 31 others!). 

Sostratos kalos: manner of Ache)00s Painter (1): (red figure - Phintias (1)}* 

if Oner or ides was arch on in 527 /6 (no younger than thirty) he probably could 
not have qualified as a beauty after about 530. I f Lcagros is the general killed in 
465 he might well have been kalos in the last decade of the sixth century, 
which is where on other grounds we would place the Lea gran vases* A very 
few women arc similarly honoured by name, and extremely rarely a god or 
hero. 
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sometimes shaky. Often inscriptions run retrograde in common with many 
Archaic inscriptions on stone, and there is very rarely triple dot punctuation 
between words. 1 give a rendering of the common letter forms in Athenian 
sixth-century vase inscriptions since some may be unfamiliar even to the 
Greek-rcadcr. This is based on a table kindly checked by Lilian Jeffcry. Note 
that in Athens ot this period no separate letters are used for long e and long o t 
and there are other occasional idiosyncrasies of spelling f peculiar to Athens or 
to early Greece in general, which again might puzzle a Classical Greek reader. 
For instance; <t becoming f or i (Chiron); tv becoming u at name ends 
(Nerus); for tjr (Heraklees); S becoming A (especially Olysseus); 
S/x becoming ^(Asmetos, Kasmos); single consonants for double (rarely the 
reverse) and tt for ao (Netos); the loss of nasals before consonants (Adro- 
mache, Sphichs); additional aspirate-0, <p , x for r, ir, * (less often the reverse). 
Dedicatory inscriptions naming the deity appear on votive plaques but it is 
unusual to find a bespoke inscription naming the dedicator, purchaser or 
mortal dead. Exceptions are on one or two funeral plaque series. Some special 
painted inscriptions are discussed elsewhere - artists' signatures (p. 11), 
Pan.i then a ic prize vases (p. 167), Incised inscriptions added after firing do not 
normally refer to the painted scene but record personal dedications or gifts. 
Exekias added to one of h is vases an incised signature in Attic letters and a gift 
motto in Sicyonian letters for the purchaser. Kerin and Samian letter forms 
have been detected on other vases. Graffiti underfoot may record prices, but 
many are monograms or symbols which have to do with the marketing of the 
vase or of other vases in a batch, and seem to have been put on early in their 
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career rather than by a retailer. These are most common in the second halt ot 
the sixth century. In the same position red dipinti may serve the same purpose 
and some are found earlier than the ‘mercantile grafhti . 


Florals 


Some late cups have floral bands as their only decoration; otherwise florals fill 
subordinate friezes or serve as the decoration of vase necks. The commonest 
pattern is a combination of lotuses and palmettes, a type already developed by 
Corinthian painters. In early Athenian black figure the lotus has a broad 
splaying form with the spiky central leaf shown over the tiny palmetto which 
Greek artists of the seventh century had persuaded to grow there. This lotus 
type progressively narrows and the sequence can be followed as a useful 
criterion of date - [5.2, 11.2, t2. 24, 25,2, 42.1,47* 5 2 * 5^]- Before the mid 
sixth century the central spiky leaf may be omitted [5 1, 1 1 and the added wavy 
lines which could cross the calyxes or palmetto hearts had been abandoned by 
about The body of the lotus becomes little more than a support to the 
spreading outer leaves which frame the intermediate palmettos, Lotus and 
palmetto usually alternate and are often opposed, but we do not see friezes ot 
lotus alone and rarely of palmetto alone (c.^., on a handle of the Francois Vase 
and work by the Ftoon Painter [ji. /|). The interlace is linked by tendrils, but 
from about 560 these are increasingly often replaced by round chain 
links [yj], which become normal by about 540, and with these the floral 
elements arc normally opposed |pj(, not alternating. Added colour disap¬ 
pears, the palmettes become more angular with time and their leaves 
eventually separate (jojJ. The lotuses progressively thin [iM, 2og\. The pal¬ 
mettos have a new lease of life with the red figure period, composed in neat 


circles within scrolls f 202]. 

The lotus and palmette patterns are formal but non-realistic. Friezes of 
pear-shaped buds are, in their simple elements, more plausible, and alternat¬ 
ing buds may be given curling outer leaves like opening flowers, as [ 142]. Arc 
links above the buds hint at these opening leaves, and the arcs are regularly 
repeated below, again as links, as 1 1 Some ot these bud and flower friezes 
appear in the second quarter ot the century [47* 54 ]» as on Siana cups, and are 
often brightly coloured, but the more mechanical friezes are later and are 
persistent. Base rays had once been a floral pattern and are sometimes treated 


more like leaves than a geometric scheme. 

The only plausible florals are the laurel or myrtle friezes which sit like 
wreaths on the lips ol some Siana cups, and the ivy in the same posi¬ 
tion [ jj, 40\, but also often framing later black figure panels. The ivy leaves 
soon become mere blobs, and ivy and vine leaves are seldom differentiated in 
figure scenes. Generally the black figure painter is not very observant of 
botanical forms, and even where a tree or vine is relevant to the scene it is 
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usually strictly subordinated ro the figures [#£} and only rarely given its full 
value [ tS6]. 


Animals and Monsters 

The wild life ot the early animal friezes was borrowed from Corinth, and 
Corinthian types are observed and followed right to the mid century. Rather 
more common in Athenian friezes, perhaps, is the grazing horse, which had 
long been a popular motive on her vases, and from the mid century the odd 
boar may have his bristles' broken 1 at mid-back in the Hast Greek manner* A 
feature of the early Athenian animals, not seen at Corinth, is the common 
double shoulder line, especially for felines. 

Animals may appear in figure scenes as attributes (Athena's owl or 
Hermes’s goat), protagonists (magnificent horses, as by Exekias, or hunting 
dogs) or subsidiary detail (flying birds; running dogs, especially with horse¬ 
men)* Small flying birds in battle scenes are more probably omens than souls, 
if indeed they have any significance at all (cf. [75, 2j\\) r Of marine life only 
dolphins commonly appear, leaping in cup interiors or * n friezes. As 
shield blazons we see whole animals, heads or foreparts. One unusual blazon 
is a wolflike head w ith wings attached [93J, w hich looks like a version of a 
Scythian metal applique; a common one is the flying eagle carrying a snake, 
an obvious omen, and this may appear in fighting scenes (tf.[^|). Snakes are 
bearded [23#], as regularly in Greek art. 

Animals in action may occupy the field on their own. We think especially 
of the fine groups oflions attacking bulls, stags or boars 1 6 $, 1 20J - sometimes 
rams or goats. The motif is an old orientalising one, but the new compact 
schemes with crossing or closely engaged bodies win sudden popularity 
about 570 and appear also in Athenian monumental sculpture* This suggests 
fresh inspiration from eastern sources, where such groups had a symbolic 
significance, perhaps not entirely lost in Greek art. Cocks fight on many Little 
Master cups (/e#], white on other vases we can see that youths favour the 
" sport \ 

Of monsters the commonest are sirens and sphinxes, rare the grif¬ 
fin \S„ as well as those occupied in myth - Chimaera, Pegasus, Kerbe¬ 

ros, with centaurs and satyrs, the part-animal immortals. The Arimasps, 
dressed like Scythians, who fought the griffins for the gold they guarded, arc 
seen on two mid century cups. There are one or two late nameless concoc¬ 
tions, generally for Hera kies to deal with [233]. On Tyrrhenian vases some 
monsters compounded from animal foreparts attached to cocks' bodies 
shoulder their way into the animal friezes, but of such only the cock-horse 
(hippalektryon) has substance and may be seen ridden by a boy or war¬ 
rior [ 150]. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Myth was by no means the only source of inspiration tor figure scenes in 
Athenian black figure. On earlier vases the only views of contemporary life 
were either associated with cult, like the funeral scenes, or of a type where it is 
not always easy to judge whether some epic occasion was in mind, like 
fighting scenes* This remains true of Athenian black figure. In some scenes of 
warriors with squires, or warriors departing, especially with chariots, it 
appears that wc are being shown courtly versions of everyday events which 
find their exact parallels more readily in the world of Homer than m sixth- 
century military manners. It requires only inscriptions naming heroes to 
translate these to the world of myth. This probably explains too why slaves 
are very' rarely depicted or differentiated from free men although they 
represent a very common and necessary element ot everyday life and work. 
Whatever the mood, however, the action remains in modern dress', and 
whole studies arc devoted to purely secular behaviour. These give a valuable 
picture of life in Athens and the countryside, and in their details they tell us 
much of antiquarian interest which* through the accidents of survival, has 


Everyday life 

[f men dress at all in black figure, the invariable garment is the Initiation, a 
rectangle of cloth wrapped around the body with one end over a shoul¬ 
der [ 71 ]. Beneath it may be worn a chiton, a full length belted dress with short 
sleeves. The short chiton, thigh-length, suits workmen, warriors, or the 
generally active, including many heroes. A smaller cloak fastened at the neck 
or draped over the forearm is usually called a chlamys, a name more properly 
reserved for the short but heavy cloak worn by horsemen. This may be gaily 
patterned in the North Greek or Thracian manner | when it is presum¬ 
ably woollen. 

Some late black figure has explicit views of the women’s chiton with the 
fastenings along the tipper arm. full sleeves anti loose folds over the lx it [ it) 1 |. 
Earlier representations of better-fitted short-sleeved dresses are also generally, 
hut perhaps not rightly, taken for chitons. Tailoring was no important part ot 









Greek costume, which mad c do with basic rectangular shapes, stitched or 
pinned together. The alternative female costume which could also be worn 
over a chiton, if need be, was the peplos (sometimes misleadingly called the 
1 )oric chiton). 1 his has a looser skirt and a plain overfall from the neck which 
ends in a straight edge at the waist [46). It is fastened by pins or brooches at the 
shoulder {64.2], but they are rarely shown on the vases* The arms are thus left 
bare, which is one criterion for identifying the dress, bm a box-like treatment 
o ftllL- overhill is another indication. One side may be left open, but tor the 
belt, and this explains the one full hare leg shown by some running 
figures in all but late black figure. Over peplos or chiton a himation 

may be worn, as by men, but women often draw it over the back of the head 
and may hold an edge cf the garment before the face which is then silhouetted 
(white on black) before it | <^7, 9 ‘ff Sometimes two or three (rarely more) 
women share one himation [ 147I* Some may be groups of goddesses but this 
is not necessarily true ot all. In the second quarter of the century the women 
often stand holding the edge of their himatia before them, the hem trailing 
- Beazley's 1 penguin women' [73]* 

Men and women may have their hair bound by a fillet. The broad 
brimmed travelling hat for men is the petasos |2jtf|. Details of dress, jewel¬ 
lery and coiffure are best observed in red figure but we see spiral bracelets and 
earring pendants, often tri-iobed \ Sy\, Hunters wear laced boots with pro¬ 
minent tongues to help them on, which may be stylised into wings for 
favoured figures of myth (Hermes, Perseus* Gorgons, Ikaros). 

There are tew scenes ot the domestic life of women, none much before the 
mid century, Ainasis shows women at the loom [7#| and in the latest black 
figure there are more scenes of them at their ease, in the gynaikeion, spinning, 
with beside them the characteristic wool baskets with Haring sides (kaktboi) 
or in an orchard, seated or fruit-picking, where they might be taken for 
nymphs. The Swinger’s name vase shows another pastime (l^i), rather than 
ritual. After about 530 there are many scenes, normally on hydriac, of women 
visiting a fountain house to draw water 1 224], and waiting by it to chat. A few 
of the scenes introduce youths washing themselves. The architecture is 
elaborate even it" not particularly consistent, and the scenes may well be 
inspired by Pcisistratid work on the Athens’ water supply — Enneakrounos: a 
system which seems to involve the construction of several new fountains with 
columnar facades, of the type shown on the vases. On two we read 
*Kaliirhoe\ the name of a revered Athenian spring, and these pictures are 
good sources for the familiar names of Athenian girls. There is little by way of 
architecture otherwise on the black figure vases. The Walls of Troy on the 
Francois Vase may be mentioned, and their battlements on some late scenes 
of the dragging of Hector’s body, the death ofTroilos \ zot \ and the Sack of 
Troy; the house of Peleus, also on the Francois Vase and the fountain houses 
111 Trail os scenes \46.s \; a mortal homecoming | 77). Generally a column with 


or without entablature is enough to indicate the porch of a house (as for the 
laying out of a body | ]), the proximity of a temple (three on [225]) or the 
1 Sail of Hades 1 162-3 ]- The type of capital shown for some columns, with the 
volutes springing from the shaft, is not one which is normal in the stone 
architecture of Athens and may indicate a painted wooden form. Most are 
recognisably 4 Doric'. 

Male activity when not war-like s athletic, commercial, paederastic or 
bibulous, is usually concerned with horses - riding them, leading them, 
harnessing them, or driving chariots, more often for a procession than for a 
race. The standing frontal chariot is a popular symmetrical composi¬ 
tion (54, 92, igo]. A few scenes show what appears to be aimless discussion 
and arc not so much indicative of an Athenian delight in conversation as of the 
painters' lack of imagination. In the same spirit male and female onlookers 
may fill the wings for a mythological centre-piece. In red figure only does the 
artist take a serious interest in relaxed genre scenes involving no special 
activity or preparation. 

It is remarkable how few direct references there are to contemporaries in 
black figure. The kalos names are the obvious examples, but are not related to 
the pictures. Some of die women named in funeral or fountain scenes might 
have been recognisable Athenians tor all we can tell* Sappho was named 
posthumously [jj / ], 


Fighting 

The vase pictures are a good source ot information about armour and 
weapons. The usual offensive weapons are a thrusting spear or sword* 
Sometimes the sword is curved and one-edged: the Tuachaira or kopis . 
Throwing spears are generally carried in pairs and in action* even from horse¬ 
back, a throwing thong may be seen fastened to the shaft 1 121 1 1 , The shield is 
of the round ho pine variety, emblazoned, and interior views show the central 
1 porpax 1 through which the forearm is passed and the hand-grip, ‘antilabe , 
sometimes with cords also hanging within the rim, perhaps to fasten its 
cover [56, 141 |. Rarely a doth is shown hanging from the shield to protect 
the owner’s legs from arrows. The ' Boeotian' shield is fitted like the circular 
variety, but is oval in shape with cut-outs at the waist, and may also have a 
baldric. Some believe it non-functional, heroic equipment, and it is certainly 
popular with heroes (as delivered to Achilles), deities or as parade ar¬ 
mour |jj* 73, 87]. Shield blazons arc usually painted white, sometimes 
incised. They figure animals, heads, limbs, thunderbolts, gorgoncia* to name 
the more interesting. Commonest are mere blobs, a tripod or a bull s head. A 
few, like a lion's head or a snake, stand free of the shield, in the 
round [64 ,j t I2t). They are rarely if ever significant of identity or allegiance. 

There are several basic helmet types. The Attic can be no more than a cap, 
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as worn by Athena (/2/.j], and some Amazons [204], but with a high crest. 
However, its more practical form includes a neck guard and check 
pieces ([ t6j , iM, 2j6\: Amazons ( 56, gS]) which are sometimes shown folded 
up over the temples. The Corinthian helmet [itf.i, 52 right, S6 y too t 121.ij 
with high or low crest, covers the face leaving only the eyes exposed and a slit 
before the mouth, but it is often worn 4 at ease* on the back of the head, even 
in action (at least in art)- The 'ChalctdiarT helmet {an inaccurate title) is 
similar but it leaves room for the ears and the cheek pieces may have a curved 
outline |^2 left], The stilted crests may have ornate crest holders like animal 
heads or wheels ] 47 , 86\ t but the low crests become the rule and a special 
variety is placed across the helmet, not fore and aft, and is favoured for frontal 
or rear views. There are also double, half-crests [201 top , 206, 21 71 to be seen, 
sometimes attached to antlers [47], and for special effect feathers or bulls' 
horns may be attached to the crown [47]. 

The all-metal bell corselet protects chest and back and is often shown with 
spirals and rib-cage marked on the chest [49, 67, $$]. In about 550 a leather 
corselet appears, and by the early fifth century has taken over in popu¬ 
larity |tf 0 , 141 ]. Its shoulder pieces are tied across the chest and there are 
rectangular flaps below the belt. A short sleeveless chiton is worn beneath 
both types of corselet, Greaves protect the shins and some patterned thigh 
guards 68, too , 217] (parameridia) and arm guards are shown. 

Archers come to have special dress ot Scythian type with the pointed 
leather cap (as [144]) and the close fitting tunic, long sleeves and leggings, 
often gaily patterned. The pointed cap already appears on the Francois 
Vase \46.3; cj. 83 left] and one of the figures wearing it is called ‘ Kimmcriosh 
1 Cimmerian ' kin to the Scythians w hom the Greeks were coming to know 
on the Black Sea shores. After about 540 the full dress appears JftffM) and 
may be worn also by Amazons. Quivers have a top flap to keep the arrow- 
flights dry, usually folded back, and some quiver bow-cases of Scythian type 
are also shown. The Scythians, like the northern horsemen with their 
patterned cloaks, are thought to have been introduced to the streets of Athens 
by the tyrant Pei si stratus. 

There arc lighter arms too - a dinger (cf. f9*5 1 ); and lighter shields of 
w icker and skin, either of the 1 Boeotian shape, but seen in profile worn on 
their backs by charioteers [ 126], or the crescent-shaped pelta carried by 
Amazons and others. Trumpeters usually merit separate studies, standing to 
blow | j 691, left hand on hip. 

Sometimes much of the armour is omitted and with near-naked comba¬ 
tants it is hard to say how much is due to the Greek artists' interest in 'heroic 
nudity', how much to contemporary practice dictated by hot weather or the 
price of a bronze panoply. 

Combat schemes are stereotyped and without inscriptions it is not possible 
to tell whether a heroic encounter is being portrayed. When we are so guided 
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vve can see that victorious action is normally shown Irani left to right and 
the dead bodies normally lie with their heads directed towards their friends. 
Melees with chariots may be seen, but not often with horsemen. Collapsing 
and fallen figures of men and horses are rendered w ith varying success. 

Popular related scenes are of arming, where a characteristic pose is 
stooping to dip on a greave | 2 _? 7 ], or the warrior departing [igtf]. For the 
latter a chariot may be shown and wife and child attend. By the end of the 
century the scene is usually more realistic, with a wife pouring from a jug for 
her husband to make a libation* or simply standing with a father or brother as 
he sets off. A common participant in these later groups is an archer in full rig as 
also in 1 187 J w here omens arc being taken by inspection of entrails. 

On some mid century vases we see a mounted squire leading his master's 
horse or accompanying his fully armed master 1 4 J?], presumably an indication 
of contemporary practice in training or service. On occasion the warrior 
himself is seen jumping from his moving horse m the military exercise of the 
‘anabatesk Chariots, whether for racing or fighting, are two-horse, some¬ 
times with one or two trace horses, and there are some fine harnessing scenes 
from Exekias on (cf. [83, 22$}). 


Wine, women, boys and song 

4 Korn a st 7 dancers appear on Corinthian vases before 600 and are introduced 
to Athenian vases by the Komast Group artists* remaining popular beyond 
the mid century. They wear short, tight, padded chitons 1 2}\ and perform 
their bottom slapping, kicking dance often with drinking horns or cups in 
their hands. Some may be naked (more often as time passes) or with a 
shoulder ring like the sleeve of the chiton but probably intended for a wreath 
or ribbon |2f |, as it is seen worn by men dancers later in black figure (on the 
Affecter’s vases). Komasts are mortal, and nun dance with naked women 
who rarely themselves don the distinctive costume [22]. Before the mid 
century in Corinth they become assimilated to satyrs and can intrude in 
Dionvsiac scenes. In Athens the transition is less clear and it may simply be 
that men gave up the special dancing costume, but later Athenian komasis 
impersonating satyrs contribute to the early history of the Greek theatre, and 
the padded costume is seen again in the fifth century for actors in comedy, 

A few vases of about 500 show men dressed up as horses supporting 
riders |/?7] T or as birds, 111 dances which seem to anticipate Old Comedy 
choruses, while one dressed as a satyr, dancing for Dionysos, might be our 
earliest real actor |2#p], Other late vases show men ruling dolphins and 
ostriches, or dances of 1 minotaursk Since a pipes player attends once these too 
might be dive' translations of mummery. Scenes of pick-a-back (ephe- 
drismos) and men on stilts j 144] may be in like case and there are late vases 
with warrior dancers - pyrrhichists (cL | 






Greeks climbed onto couches for their feasts by about fioo, leaving the 
women to sit at their feet, or apart on chair$, except where some more 
intimate service was required of them- The couches on Athenian vases usually 
have block legs with cut-outs below, painted with palmettcs 1 / 61, >$5], but a 
few have the turned legs, which are probably an eastern feature. Below (that 
is, beside) them a three-legged table usually stands with cakes or strips of meat 
upon it jj6], but this is often omitted in later scenes, where drinking and 
songs are the prime concerns* The men recline on their left elbows, supported 
by cushions \ i77, The full paraphernalia of the symposion is best 

studied in red figure and there are comparatively few black figure scenes 
except on some Siana cups and later, in the red figure period, but the musical' 
instruments used here and in other scenes may be mentioned. The double 
pipes are played with the help of a mouth band which is not always 
shown [ 137, 1 tfj, 220, 222], The pipes case, with a side pocket for the mouth 
piece, may be seen hanging in the field or from an arm, or elsewhere 1235. /j, 
but early ones area whole small animal skin. Men or women may play pipes; 
clappers are held only by women, maenads or nymphs [a/tf, 221 ] and 
understandably accompany dance, not song. Of the stringed instruments 
there is the ordinary lyre with horn shaped arms and tortoiseshell sound¬ 
box \ j6 UjK 77 or the barbiton which is more heart shaped with long 

arms* The kithara is a heavier instrument with angular sound-box and 
elaborate arms, its protective doth often shown hanging from it | 140.1, /65, 
214 , 222 ], This is for more serious playing and it is often carried by 
Apollo, or by a soloist who mounts a stand (bema) to perform between judges 
(compare Heraklcs, [/tfy]). Such contests appear on some Panathenaic and 
related vases — for pipes players in the sixth century, fora kitharodc in the fifth. 

Mortal love-making is usually shown as a group activity with couples 
performing on couches as at a feast, or more often standing in various 
poses [6i\. Entry tram behind is the preferred posture. Male masturbation is 
occasionally shown fellatio rarely* These scenes are commonest on 

Little Master cups (as by Elbows Out) and the Tyrrhenian vases* On the latter 
the men may have red bodies like komasts, and some scholars take them for 
satyrs, although tailless. But while everything in the earlier history of komasts 
seemed likely to lead to this licentious behaviour, there is nothing in the later 
habits and appearance in black figure of satyrs and maenads (always dressed) 
to suggest dm they had ever so cavorted* It could be that these komasts are 
beginning to claim some standing as satyrs, with the occasional ivy wreath, 
vine or large kantharos, which are Diohysiac, but these have nothing to do 
with their sexual gymnastics, 

Male homosexual activity is so commonly shown that it acquires icono- 
graphic conventions of its own, and is promoted to being a main scene on 
large, fine vases a status very rarely achieved in black figure by the 
heterosexual encounters, except of maenad and satyr, or a well-mannered 


embrace of man and wife |<?u], The suppliant lover approaches with one 
hand raised to the boy’s chin, the other lowered towards his loins j# 3], 
or bearing the love gift of a cock [jj 6| or a dead lure. Consummation is 
achieved standing, from the from, intercmral [ Jjflj, rarely under cover of a 
cloak, and there are usually male onlookers. The scenes appear regularly from 
about 560 on. 

Sport 

Most representations of athletics on black figure vases tall into one ot three 
classes. On vases of the middle two quarters oi the century we sec a few stock 
scenes - pairs of boxers squaring up, their wrists and hands bound in thongs of 
leather; a pair of wrestlers grappling; a foot race, jumpers with their jumping 
weights (haltcres) 1 j 5 f |- These are treated as genre scenes simply, with no 
specificassociation. Where chariot races are shown it is always possible that a 
heroic event was intended, like the funeral games for Patroklos on the 
Francois Vase and on a dinos by Sophilos \26\- The early, grotesque treatment 
of runners has already been discussed (p. Jyy). 

The second class comes with red figure and the growing interest in the 
patterns of anatomy* In black figure there are fewer and less successful 
attempts at showing the athlete’s posturing with the discus, testing the 
straightness or tip of their javelins, or practising wrestling throws, but there 
are some, and the popularity of athlete scenes painted on vases in the new 
technique encouraged a comparable range of similar scenes on vases painted 
in the old. 

The third class comprises the scenes shown on the reverses of Panathcnaic 
amphorae or on vases of Panathcnaic type referring to events in the games at 
Athens. The earliest have the foot race [->93, 29$ J, horse race f joo], a char¬ 
iot \2$g] or boxers. In the last quarter of the sixth century we see the full 
pentathlon range-discus, javelin, jump, foot race, wrestling* Special events on 
these and other vases involve the race in armour (for 4 hoplitodromoi ’) usually 
wearing only a helmet and carrying shield and spear \jo6\ m and javelin- 
throwing from horseback [30^*2], from about 400 on* Panathenaics ot the 
3305 and later show the new heavy boxing gloves in use. 

The athletes are usually naked and the odd white loin cloths worn in the 
Perizoma Group are exceptional \2tg\. Hie toilet gear of strlgil (scraper), oil 
bottle and sponge, is rarely shown in black figure, common in red figure. 
Trainers attend or intervene with their long canes j jtf/. /]* and there may be 
admiring bystanders - never women. A tripod cauldron is the most valuable 
prize shown, and a victor may be seen beside it or carrying it 1 145 2 ; cj * 139], 
but often only wreaths or fillets, which may be tied around the head, arms and 
legs, indicate success. 
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Commerce and industry 


The black figure vase painter observed a wide variety of banausic activities 
but depicted them rarely - possibly on demand by professional customers* 

fn Amasis* scene of women busy at the loom |/#| wool is being weighed 
out l and a few years Liter 1 abides shows men weighing bundles, perhaps of 
wool [ 123 |. A generation earlier a Laconian painter had shown the Cyrenean 
king, Arkesilas supervising similar activities. As usual in this period, like is 
weighed against like, not against weights. Of other scenes of retailing there are 
few until the last quarter of the sixth century and the early fifth, when we see oil 
being dispensed into alabastra from pelikat via funnels [212 ], for men or 
women customers. But such scenes were never very popular arid late studies of 
a fishmonger (cf [jjtfj), butcher |j£/| or cooks are exceptional* 

Industrial activity was closer to the interests of the potter painter who was 
well placed to observe them. Smiths at work on tripods are seen soon after 550 
and there are a few later scenes of forging showing a good range of the 
expected tools [jtfj]. Carpenters are shown also, and cobblers, their clients 
standing on the work table so that the leather can be cut or marked around 
their feet, and with a bowl beneath the table for water with which to soften 
the leather for cutting |jjy|. These scenes too are rare, but there are rather 
more of potting, from a I ittle Master cup showing work on the wheel being 
turned by a squatting boy, to a late scene of the whole shop with work on the 
wheel, inspection* and the kiln being raked out. 

Of farming activities ploughing and sowing are seen most often, earliest 
on a Si ana cup (tiurgon Group) where the association may be religious* 
Otherwise we have olive picking [jtftf], the olive pres^ and several scenes of 
the vintage with the grapes being picked (on an Acropolis plaque) or more 
often being trodden, The personnel may be satyrs but the equipment is sixth- 
century Athenian. Amasis offers the earliest and best of these scenes [##]. 

Warships with a rani prow, sometimes in the form of an animal snout, and 
a raised stern, are sometimes chosen to decorate the inner rim ofdinoi f 102] or 
craters, from Exekias on. The steering oars and ladder-gangplank are shown 
at the stern* and the sails are turned fore and aft so as to appear in the profile 
view* Some of the oared ships show two banks of oars and on one vase a 
piratic attack is perhaps being mounted on heavier, round-bottomed mer¬ 
chantmen [ i I’ffl], 


Religious occasions 

We see little enough of temples in black figure: at most a token column, but 
altars appear quite often, sometimes in myth scenes [67, t jf, /^j], like the 
deaths of Priam or Troilos, or the labelled altar on the Francois Vase outside 
Pekus 1 house They are generally block-likc, sometimes with one side 


raised as a form of wind break for the burning surface 1 6 y m 135, 143] and 
sometimes with the architectural elaboration of scrolls. In sacrifice scenes 
offerings arc carried in baskets, and animals are led up to the altar, often with 
musical accompaniment. The bones and fat are burnt on the altar itself and we 
may see the tad of the sacrificial animal twisting in the flames. The deity 
invoked rarely attends, in Tivc" or statuary form. It is usually Athena [/_fs] 
but there are several late scenes where an image of I >ionysos is attended by 
dancing women, rarely characterised as maenads and with satyrs. Earlier the 
mask of Dionysos alone is shown, such as might be attached to a pillar as a cult 
figure. There are a number of minor religious scenes on late vases only - a bull 
alone by an altar or Liver may he enough to indicate sacrifice; wayside shrines 
with a berm and sometimes an altar also appear, with men or women 
attending them. The herm is a pillar topped by a bearded head of Hermes, and 
with male genitals, usually erect, fastened or carved in front \243y 

A libation is commonly poured at the departure of a warrior or on a 
similar occasion, even by deities 1 246]. A wife or mother holds the jug, the 
man a phiale. Or the warrior may inspect the entrails of a sacrificed animal 
(extispicy) to judge if the omens are good for the enterprise | i$y\- 

There is not much indication of special festivals. In some Dionysiac scenes 
the agricultural and fertility aspect of the god is indicated, and the monster 
phallus carried on a lip cup must illustrate a rustic celebration for the same god. 
His impersonation by the archon basileus and passage through the streets of 
Athens in a wheeled ship during the Anthesteria festival is also shown (2^7]. 
The Dionysiac associations of most decorated vase shapes may account tor this 
interest in the more colourful scenes of his worship, rather than those in honour 
of the city goddess. 

The Greeks had no marriage ceremony. Amasis shows us the procession to 
the groom’s house, accompanied by the wife's mother with a torch, while the 
groom's mother, also with a torch, waits at the new house [7;]. Next 
morning guests arrive with presents. The great frieze on the Francois Vase 
brings all Olympus to PeJeusand Thetis in chariots or on foot ; cf. 24-5I 
Simpler scenes show the earlier procession with bride and groom in the 
chariot, accompanied by deities and presents of boxes (of I men, presumably) 
and cauldrons f 26 j\, Some are mythological Pcleusand Thetis, Kadmosand 
Harmonia, and the earliest, Helen and Mcnelaos (Sophilcan) - but where 
there are no inscriptions or attributes we may reasonably think of a secular 


occasion. 

The laying out of a body (prothesis) appears on funerary plaques 1 265] and 
some loutrophoroi and phormiskoi. The dead lies on a bier, his head well 
propped up and the chin strap keeping his mouth closed sometimes also 
shown. Women are busy or mourning by the bier itself, according to 
prescribed custom, but male mourners may approach with one hand raised in 
the ritual gesture. A column may indicate the setting, in the house porch. On 







Exekias' plaque series we have also the procession of guests including chariots, 
mourning in rile house and preparation in the courtyard [ 105] for the 
'ekphora' to burial, Lydos and some later artists show a procession of male 
mourners (71], hands raised, on foot or horseback. The Sappho Painter is 
fond of funeral scenes* and apart from his * prothesis' plaques he shows us 
preparation at home for the ekphora' [266], interment [264), and mourning 
by the grave- One or two earlier scenes show the ‘ekphora* itself, by cart or 
pall bearers [22d]- Rounded or rectangular grave monuments are shown* 
usually painted white and with some wildlife upon them. They correspond 
with excavated monuments of the same date. A very few late scenes show 
these block monuments topped by a sphinx or siren, perhaps a grave marker, 
with men attending. 


Chapter Thirteen 
SCENES OF MYTH 


The conventions which govern the depiction of myth scenes in Athenian 
black figure have been discussed in an earlier chapter. Here, by way ok 
introduction to the description of the scenes themselves, it is necessary only to 
sound some notes of warning, 

Athenian black figure gives us by far the richest corpus of mythological 
scenes in Archaic Greek art, but there are limitations on its value as 
representative of Archaic Creek iconography as a whole, and although these 
limitations arc not too constrictive, they need to be kept in mind and 
explained. First, there is the clear indication from other sources in Athens, 
notably the architectural sculpture, that it was possible for an Athenian artist 
to set a scene in a different way and possibly with very different narrative 
details. Secondly* Athens is not Greece, There are, lor instance, rich and 
earlier senes ot myth scenes in Peloponnesian art on bronze reliefs and 
Corinthian vases. Sometimes Athens" debt to this tradition can be traced, 
sometimes her independence of it, The stylistic and technical influence of East 
Greek artists in Athens in the sixth century is clear, and we may suspect 
iconographic influence too. Although Ionia so tar has oflered little with 
which to control this, it is clear that there was no absolute ‘commonwealth' 
of iconography in Greece, and that Ionian anists too had their own views. So 
this is an incomplete account of the Archaic Greek artist's view of myth* 
although it represents the bulk of the available evidence for it. 

In this chapter it has proved convenient to group scenes by their protago¬ 
nists or by thematic association in a poem, like the Trojan cycle of epic. It 
should not be thought, however, that the artists took a similar view of their 
sources. Artists may be shown to be individually interested in particular 
stories but not* for instance, in the Iliad as a source, and the rather haphazard 
and scant illustration of the Homeric poems shows that the artist’s interest was 
not in the poem as such, but in the opportunities offered by particular 
episodes, such as the companions of Odysseus* translated by Circe, or well- 
tried themes like the blinding of Polyphemos. The situation improves* but 
not impressively* towards the end of the sixth century and with red figure* 
but not to lead us to believe that a poem alone could have prompted a series or 
cycle of scenes. The Theseus episodes seen on late vases may well have been 
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SUf| g in a recent poem, but their general popularity, and that of the poem 
probably relate to the new political significance of Theseus in Athens. I have 
argued elsewhere that Herakles, as protege of Athena, may have enjoyed his 
enormous popularity in Pcisistratid Athens (of the years from about 560 to 
about si o) because the tyrant Peisistratos identified himself and his fortunes 
with the hero, protected by the city goddess. So if the pictures cannot always 
help us towards a better appreciation of current literature (mostly lost) they 
may have even more to offer on a broader social or political level. This is a 
subject difficult to explore and fraught with inconclusive argument. 

Finally, there is the fact that from 530 oil, red figure became the senior vase 
painting technique in Athens, and here no notice is taken of scenes on red 
figure vases. But while this means that this account of myth on Athenian vases 
after 530 is seriously incomplete, it still has a significant unity and indepen¬ 
dence, since tiie black figure iconography is generally different from the red 
figure, both continuing an old tradition and developing new interests* 


The Gods 


1 he Olympian deities are seen very frequently on black figure vases: not 
often as protagonists in myth, but as supporting figures to heroes or in then- 
own right with no action involved. As individual patron deities of towns they 
had a more important function in the living religion of Greece than heroes 
like Herakles or Theseus, and it required more ingenuity on the part of the 
epic poets and their followers to integrate them in the scheme of myth 
history* But their attributes and separate functions as 4 equal* members of a 
family rather than individual local deities had already been defined in song 
and literature by the eighth century and this is the spirit of the vase 
representations, at some remove from contemporary religious practice and 
reflecting rather their role in myth history* We look at them first separately, 
with some myths in which they take the lead, then as a family, at home and in 
battle; but they will recur often in scenes described in later sections of this 
chapter. 

Zrus. in common with the other mature male deities, is usually shown 
in black figure dressed, although later he generally appears naked, or nearly 
so. His principal attribute and weapon is a thunderbolt, stylised from a 
selection of spikes, wings and florals, as on [62, io6 \, but he may hold a fine 
sceptre like a king, and his throne is often a very elaborate piece of furniture* 

1 1 is eagle is not often seen* He is seated for the Birth of Athena* who springs 
fully armed from his head, and who appears emerging from it in several 
scenes from about 565 on 1 62, 123.1 | and standing on his lap [/75 J from about 
55 ° on - He may register surprise or pain at her appearance, and I lephaistos is 
often shown starting away from him, shouldering the axe with which he has 
just delivered his sister goddess* One or two women 1 62] may attend Zeus 


- the goddesses of child-birth, Eileithyiai | j 75I- A seated Zeus, attended by 
the two women (winged on 1 1 j£|) but without Hephaistos, is presumably 
taking pre-natal care. Dionysos' "second birth' from Zeus 1 thigh where he 
had been sewn by Zeus for full gestation after Scmele’s premature delivery, 
may be shown on the Diosphos Painter's name vase [272]. Here the young 
god stands on his lap holding torches and is hailed as light of Zeus 1 

- Dios phos, but some see young I lephaistos here. For Zeus' amours we have 
to wait for red figure, which explains a late black figure pursuit of Ganymede 
(a youth with a cock), but Europe is seen on some late vases riding the Zeus 
bull \244l - not to be confused with the maenad who is seen similarly 
mounted. 

Apollo is usually beardless [sgfr 214 ; but 140 ], dressed and may hold a 
bow, a laurel branch or a kithara, His sanctuary may be indicated by a tripod 
(Delphi) and he is once shown riding a tripod over the sea, or by the palm tree 
(Delos) which supported Leto while she bore him and his sister Artemis* On 
two late vases he draws a bow against the serpent Pytho. He acts often with 
Artemis on family affairs. On Tyrrhenian vases they are seen shooting down 
the many children of Niobe\6o\ % who had boasted of her superiority to a 
mother of mere twins, and meting out the same treatment to the giant lityos, 
who tried to carry off Leto. Tityos is shot in the back, and once shown hairy, 
like a satyr, an indication of his horrid nature. Leto stands between rescuers 
and attacker [59]. Tityos' fate is seen on few later black figure vases. Wc shall 
have to return to Apollo’s Delphic disputes with Herakles. 

Hermes is bearded and, in his role of messenger and herald, is usually 
dressed for travel with a short chiton and chlaruys, as on 1 10% 157], some¬ 
times with an animal skin on top, but in a few scenes before the mid century 
he wears a long chiton ([62], where he identifies himself as of Kyllcne)* His 
sun hat (petasos) has a wide brim and sometimes a high conical crown with 
the brim turned up at the back, Robin Hood style, as on j r c? 7 , *54 -i. ^z€\ .He 
is booted and carries a herald staff (kcryfccion, caduccus) with the open 8- 
shaped terminal which is only later stylised as entwined snakes. His hat and 
the tongues of his boots may be winged, and once or twice he is winged 
himself [140]. He is sometimes accompanied by a dog, ram or goat, and may 
even ride the last two. His only regular following is a group of nymphs [2 i£J* 
Generally his function is to attend divine and heroic scenes, not to become 
involved, and as a result he is probably represented as often as any major deity 
except Athena and Dionysos. But he takes an active part with Kerberos when 
Herakles has to fetch the monster from the underworld | /tfj], and sometimes 
has to hold Paris to his Judgement. As a baby he stole Apollo's cattle and is 
shown as an adult with a herd of bulls on a Tyrrhenian amphora and late 
vases | 282], His slaying of Argos, who had been set to watch lo, translated by 
Hera into a cow, is another rarity in black figure. Argos is shown as a two- 
faced man, while Io and Hera are in the picture too | to?]. 
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Dionysos, god of wine, is bearded, fully dressed and usually heavily 
wreathed with vine or ivy and holding a cup (normally a kantharos or 
drinking horn), and sometimes a vine tendril* His ship with the vine mast on 
Exekias’ famous cup j 104.3] probably refers to his encounter with the pirates 
whom he turned into dolphins. Otherwise he rides a donkey or travels by 
chariot [ 242, 256 |* often with a woman, bride (Ariadne) or mother (Semelc), 
and since he was a comparative newcomer to Olympus these scenes which 
begin about the mid century, may allude to his arrival there. Most commonly 
he stands, sits or reclines [ J (late) often with a consort | 81, /711, placidly, 
while his troop ol satyrs and maenads dance or play about him, and on the 
Amasis Painter's vases he watches his satyrs at the vintage [69]. The most 
important Dionysiac procession was the one that escorted the drunken 
Hcphaistos back ro Olympus. The Francois Vase gives the earliest and fullest 
version [46*7] of the Return of Hephaistos with the gods attending, and with 
Hera pinned to her throne waiting to be released by Hcphaistos who had 
prepared the trap for her before Zeus cast him from Olympus* From the right 
Dionysos and his followers escort the god whose reluctance had been 
overcome by wine. This is the prototype for many later less explicit 
processions where the gods in Olympus are omitted \6s\, Dionysos' facing 
head or mask forms the centre piece on a number of vases 1 17$], and he and 
Athena are the only Olympians whose worship was at all often shown in 
Athenian black figure [247]: Athena as city goddess, Dionysos probably 
because of the function of so many of the vases involved. 

On the Francois Vase Hephaistos is bearded, fully dressed, his lameness 
shown by a twisted foot As craftsman god his attribute is commonly a 

double wood axe, especially in action scenes, as at the birth of Athe¬ 
na [^2, 123,1]. On the later vases is he given shorter working dress and tongs 
which refer more directly to his role as smith. 

The sea god Poseidon figures little, looking like Zeus but holding a 
trident [ 103 left , 112, ;^>J, a fish ora dolphin. The figure with a trident riding 
a horse-fish (not a true sea-horse) on late vases [250] might be Poseidon, 
Nereus or another marine power. 

Ares, in the Kyknos affair (see under Hera kies) or fighting giants is simply 
a hoplitc warrior. On Olympus he was rather an outsider and his position in 
the Francois Vase scene of the return of Hcphaistos 1 46.7 left | indicates his 
fail lire to achieve by force what Dionysos had achieved by wine. 

Of the goddesses Athena is naturally the most popular. She does not 
regularly appear armed before the second quarter of the sixth century - spear 
only on 1 94] and in the Judgement |j£|. Her helmet is of the Attic variety, 
often in its most summary form - a mere cap to support a high crest | j 75j. 
She wears a peplos and, especially on Panathenaic vases | j 4.5*1], a kncc-or 
calf-length over-garment | 1 62, 223 J (ependytes) sometimes open at 

the sides. The Aegis, a scaly magic goat skin given her by Zeus, is worn like a 


bib, its curly edges stylised like snakes [297. 301 .2], but not usually bearing 
the gorgoneion commonly shown later (227]. Her owl seldom appears, and 
on a few late vases she is shown winged [? 20 /] - a trait learned from East 
Greece. Apart from her birth, already considered, her appearance in black 
figure is usually in her role as patron of heroes - of Hcraklcs and to a lesser 
degree of Perseus, By the mid century her association with a chariot may have 
been established by the scene of Herakles* Introduction to Olympus (see 
below) but is used again later in gigantomachics [284]. lt i* interesting to 
notice how the Amasis Painter seems to insist on a friendly relationship with 
Poseidon, while Classical art dwells on their struggle for possession of Athens, 


as in the Parthenon pediment, 

Hera is given no special attributes in Athenian black figure except tor an 
occasional finer crown and sceptre. She is attacked by satyrs on a vase of 
around >40 - an event recalled in red figure by the Brygos Painter. 
Aphrodite, the third of the goddesses in the Judgment of Pans, is hardly 
better served. As early as 570 she is shown with Eros in her arms, but Eros is to 

be the darling of red figure not black figure. 

Artemis is more interesting to the iconographer, In the seventh century 
she had been shown as a Mistress of Animals, often winged, holding one or 
two beasts, usually lions, She appears thus on the Francois Vase handles [4^2] 
and a few other Athenian vases, but not much after the mid century, last on a 
lekythos by the Amasis Painter* In myth she is identified by her bow or deer 
and appears often in support of her brother Apollo [ 50 » She caused the 
hunter Aktaion to be torn by his dogs tor an offence variously specified in 
antiquity (boasting, lusting or viewing her naked) and he suffers this fate 
alone, on occasional vases {258] from about 560 on. 

Iris carries a caducous like Hermes. On the Franyois Vase she is w mgloss, 
but later usual 1 y winged, and on some late vases she attends I lector’s dragging 
round the walls of Troy. The Diosphos Painter has her carrying a letter and 
on a late cup she appears with satyrs, recalling the assault tit] f lei a (see above). 

Demfter and her daughter Persephone carry torches or ears of corn, but 
they are infrequent on Athenian black figure* There are, however, occasional 
pictures of their male partner at Eleusis, Tripiotemos, seated in his wheeled 
throne [ / *; 6] (soon to become a winged chariot in Greek art) and holding ears 
of corn on his mission to carry the blessings of agriculture to earth* 

The gods acting and fighting together as a family provide many important 
black figure tableaux. Most deities, even Dcmeter, may be seen with a chariot 
(as (226], Leto) and on the analogy of the Athena and Dionysos scenes, we may 
suppose them to be on their way to an Olympian council, or preparing lor 
chat other great muster of the gods at the wedding of Pelcusand I hetis. I he 
gods sit together to greet the return of Hcphaistos on the Francois Vase [4 ^- 7 ] 
and often later for no specified occasion. More often they stand, converse, or 
accompany each other s chariots 112, 140 , There arc some 






popular twosomes which are easily explicable: Artemis and Apollo, Zeus and 
his chamberlain Heraies [155}, Athena and the newly promoted Hera kies. 

1 'lie battle 0/ the gods and giants appears first on Athenian vases in the j6os 
and the finest scenes oi'the mass action are early - on fragmentary vases from 
thi Atmpolis by Ncarchos, Lydos \6j\ and others. On later vases the action 
around Zeus’chariot, or separate encounters occasionally grouped in twos or 
threes are preferred. It is the early scenes which conic closest to the spirit ofthe 
fine stone relief frieze from the Siphnian treasury at Delphi which is 
appreciably later (about 525), and on these only is Cc. the earth mother, seen 
supplicating Zeus for her giant children. The giants are dressed and fight as 
hoplites, but a lew may have scaly corselets and some throw stones. The 
centre piece is generally Zeus chariot, with Athena fighting beside it and 
Herakles upon it, with one foot on the chariot pole, plying his bow, which is 
his only weapon in this action [to6]. Herakles’ intervention on the side ofthe 
gods was decisive and Athena naturally keeps close. On many vases after 5m 
she is seen handling a wheeling chariot herself, riding down a giant. The scene 
is then an isolated one, but once f lerakles stands beside her [t 84 \. Her special 
adversary is Enkclados [ui J. Zeus is seldom shown in armour. He wields a 
thunder bolt as he mounts his chariot, or, later, fights on foot. Hermes is 
sometimes in armour, but rarely fights in a separate duel, while Ares appears 
as an ordinary warrior. Poseidon is armed only in the early scenes but is most 
often naked or lightly dressed. He fights with his trident, rarely a spear, and 
his special contribution is to crush the giant Polybotes with an enormous 
rock, broken from the island of Kos which, when it falls, will become the 
island Nisyros. Apollo and Artemis rarely fight, with bows. Dionysos, 
wreathed and wrapped in an animal skin, fights with spear and shield and is 
helped by lions. I lephaistos, on an Acropolis vase, plies the sacks of his bellows 
to heat the coals which he will hurl at the giants, as on the Siphnian treasury- 
frieze. but lie is not to be looked tor in the later versions. Hera dons helmet 
and shield and fights with vigour by her consort’s side. A good example 
giving most ofthe scenes is | r where our illustrations show m action 
Hermes, Hera and Dionysos wearing an animal skin and helped by a snake 
and hons; then a god in a chariot and a goddess (not shown); finally Poseidon, 
another goddess, and Athena in her chariot. 

The whole spirit of these scenes ofthe Olympians as a family is a new one 
in Greek art, although long familiar in the Homeric poems. The scenes begin 
to appear about the time ot the reorganisation ofthe Panathenaic Festival m 
566. This possibly involved Homeric recitals or competitions, and the pcplos 
robe brought to Athena on the Acropolis at the Great Panathenaia was 
embroidered with scenes from the war with the Giants. The vase scenes 
which belong to the early years of the reorganised festival, and were many of 
them dedicated on the Acropolis, surely refer to it. 
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Herakles 


Herakles, by origin a Peloponnesian hero, became the most popular mytho¬ 
logical figure on Athenian black figure vases probably because his patroness 
was Athena who was the city goddess and is regularly shown with him. The 
association may have been exploited politically also and Peisistratos, the 
Athenian tyrant, returned from his second exile with a charade recalling 
nothing more than Athena’s introduction of Her aides to Olympus by chariot. 
Theseus' eventual challenge to his popularity in Athenian art also had its 
political overtones. 

On the vases he is a bearded figure, often wearing his lion skin with the 
paws knotted across his chest and usually with its mask as his cap. The skin 
may be held in by a belt, or, later, fly free like a cape 1 Beneath may be a 
short tunic or chiton. I ie is often wholly naked, rarely dressed as a hoplite and 
never hclmctcd. His usual weapon is a dub (not before about 570 on Athenian 
vases) bow or sword, not a spear (but note [d£]). As an archer he may appear 
in Scythian dress but not with a Scythian cap. There are rare examples of a 
beardless Herakles after 520, becoming commoner in the fifth century. 

Athena is very often shown helping or encouraging him. The only other 
regular attendant figure is lolaos, his charioteer, who may be waiting with the 
chariot, holding Herakles’ useless weapons while he wrestles with the lion, or 
simply watching 1 1 $2, i qj]* His only active help is against the Hydra. Most of 
the scenes are of violent action and involve the Labours set by King 
Eurystheus of Mycenae. They appear first in Athenian black figure in the 
second quarter ofthe sixth century, but the canonic Twelve Labours of the 
C Classical period and later were not all equally popular in earlier days. Most of 
the other Herakles scenes are also no earlier than the second quarter ofthe 
century except for some involving Nessos, other centaurs, Ncrcus and 
Prometheus. 

We take the Labours first. The Nemean Lfon was invulnerable to ordinary 
weapons. From the mid century on Herakles sometimes takes a sword to it, 
once his bent sword is shown, and often Ins useless weapons arc hung up, laid 
aside or held by lolaos who is com monk in attendance. Standard schemes for 
the fight are as follows; 


(a) the Lion rears up against Herakles who threatens it, grasps a paw, or may 
not touch it at all jitfp]; (b) a standing fight with the bodies crossing, 
I lerakles’ arms around the Lion's neck and the Lion sometimes clawing 
Herakles" leg [97]; (c) as the last but with the Lion s head turned away; (d) 
with both bodies going right, the Lion beyond Herakles (g^|; (e) wrestling 
on the ground, Herakles kneeling with his arms around the Lion’s neck, 


their bodies extended in opposite directions, or (f) in the same direction; 


(g) Herakles kneels and throws the Lion forward over his shoulder (very 


rare). 
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The last three of these versions are seen only after about 530* All these groups 
resemble ordinary wrestling throws or holds. The artists occasionally show 
the hero wearing a 3 ion skin, forgetting that he acquired it from this very 
i ion. Once he is shown gutting the creature. This is the most popular of all 
the Labours and well over five hundred black figure representations are 
known — perhaps more than those of all the other Labours put together. 

Thv Hydra has from two to nine (usually nine) snake heads emerging from 
a plump* coiled body, sometimes with a forked tail, like a massive shell-less 
snail. Herakles usually attacks with a sword, sometimes with a sickle (harpe) 
and is often helped by loiaos. J 'he Athenian artist seldom admits the crab, sent 
by Hera to create a diversion by nipping Herakles* heel, or lolaos* torch with 
which he seals the severed necks, or the waiting chariot, which are often 
shown m non-Athenian scenes; the monster too is normally intact, [270] is 
unusually explicit. 

Herakles captures the Erymanthian Boar with his bare hands and may be 
shown grappling with it, lifting it, carrying it on Ins shoulder, or trundling it 
wheel-barrow fashion 1 166\. Eurystheus, observing his return, hid in a part- 
buried storage jar and I lerakles is often shown about to tip the boar in on top 
of him [ ig>\ - the only Labour which lends itself to humour. The capture is 
shown barely before the middle of the century; the confrontation with 
Eurystheus barely before the last quarter. 

Tht Kerynitiati Dttr was Artemis* beast and had a golden horn. Herakles 
captures it alive {20g\ and is once shown breaking off its horn. Both Artemis 
and Athena may attend (see also below with Apollo). Of his other animal 
quarries rhe Stymphalun Birds are rarely shown, attacked by sword, bow or 
sling 1 and the Thracian Horses ofDiomedes arc as scarce [170.1 | T once 
shown winged and attacked with a club |^57}- The Cretan Bull* which had to 
be brought back alive, is far more common, from the mid century on. Apart 
from scenes of the capture, the most characteristic group, of the late period, 
shows the Bull brought to its knees {194, 274] and being tied by its muzzle, 
legs and sometimes genitals, 

Herakles* encounter with Geryoti and theft of his cattle, was one of the 
more commonly represented Labours. Geryon appears as a triple warrior, 
joined at the waist, and Herakles advances on him with bo vs or dub having 
already dispatched with an arrow one of the three bodies, which is col¬ 
lapsing [0#], Other figures shown may be the skin-capped herdsman Eurydoti 
who has already been struck down, his monster dog Orthos, who may be 
two-headed, and the cattle, 

Orthos* brother, the dog Kerberos* had to be brought out of 1 lades | / 62-3], 
The monster is usually shown with two heads and sometimes with snaky 
excrescences. Herakles negotiated Ins surrender and does not have to fight 
him, merely to lead him, but he keeps Ins club ready, as well as the chain. 


Hermes may be shown coaxing the monster, and Persephone watching. Few 
late scenes show Herakles* acquisition of the Apples of the Hespcridcs, either 
supporting the heavens while Atlas fetches the fruit [252], as on the famous 
Olympia metope, or himself attacking the serpent coiled around the 
tree ! 2 uf On his way west he met l ielios (the Sun) and a few late vases show 
the confrontation, 1 ielios in his winged chariot, often frontal [260], and two 
have Herakles sailing in the Golden Bowl which Helios provided 1 232]. 
There are no scenes of the cleansing of Augeas* stables, 

Herakles* fight against the Amazons is generally conducted as a regular 
battle, and the hero has warrior companions who often fare far less well than 
he, Herakles* opponent, often shown falling away from him, is sometimes 
named - Andromache \$6\. The fight is second in popularity only to the Lion 
and better represented than most Labours in the second quarter of rhe 


centurv* 

Jr 

So much for the Labours, but there are subsidiary episodes. To discover his 
route to the Hcsperides I lerakles grapples with Ncrcus , the Old Man oi the 
Sea. This is a scene current already in the first quarter of the century* Ncrcus 


has a human forepart and long fishy body from which break out manifesta¬ 
tions of his skill at mutation into snake, lion or fire. Herakles turns his head to 


observe these 1 16\. Before the middle of the century the mutations disappear, 
Herakles faces forward, and the monster seems to have changed identity and 
is later named Triton [_?i j]. The point of this change may have been a matter 
of political symbolism rather than mythology* On a few late vases Ncrcus 
reappears, but wholly human [202], with fire starring from his body and 
animals around, like his daughter Thetis attempting to fight off Helens (see 
below)* 


Another episode associated with a Labour was the fight with the Centaurs. 
On his way for the Boar he persuades the centaur Pholos to open the centaurs 
communal wine jar to let him drink* The jar is shown as a sunken pithos with 
us slab lid removed while Herakles and Pholos stand by or the fight 
begins 1 1971. The aroma attracted the other centaurs who attack, and are 
routed by Herakles, so we have many scenes with simply Herakles fighting 
centaurs [ s22 \* The simple centaur fight is shown before Aoo but in some later 
centauromachies the context or even the identity of a Herakles may be 
questioned {94, / J 7]- The certain Pholos episodes begin in the >20*s. 

There are other encounters, less often shown: once with Geras, Old Age, 
shown as a wizened dwarf; with the giant Antaios with whom he wres¬ 
tles I 199]; with the giant herdsman Alkyoneus who is usually shown recum¬ 
bent or sleeping, holding a massive club [205] with the small winged figure of 
Hypnos (Sleep) perched on him and the Cattle of the Sun, which he had 
stolen, near by; with the twin robbers, Kerkopes, whom he pursues or, more 
often, carries oft'like game, suspended upside down from a pole across his 
shoulder 1 234], a position from which they jibed at his hairiness until he freed 






thfin ; and shooting down the family of Eurytos for their double dealing, for 
the fight with Kykrtos, which is more popular, Herakles may wear divinely 
provided armour (but no helmet) and is often supported by Athena while 
Kyknos is helped by Ares [223]. Rarely our hero is fighting Ares himself (as 
on the Kolchos jug [6e?j) with Kyknos dead already. Athena or Zeus may be 
shown separating the combatants, and later Zeus' thunderbolt alone is shown 
hovering between them. Busins, an Egyptian king, sacrificed all foreign 
visitors, but Herakles turns the tables on him and his African staff. The scene is 


rare (unique?) in Athenian black figure [ 143 ]. 

Herakles had to fight both to win and to keep his bride Dcianira. He fights 
the river god Achcloos, who is like a centaur but with a bulks body, or, rarely, 
shown as a human-headed bull. The creature’s horn is often grasped | 20#], 
but not, in black figure, broken off as it should be in the story. The centaur 
Nessos tried to rape Deianira having ferried her across a river, Herakles kills 
him with sword, arrow or dub. In these episodes Deianira herself may stand 
to watch, is in Nessos’ arms, on his back [74], or is omitted. Herakles and 
N essos appear in black figure already before 600 on the Nessos Painter’s name 
vase [5-ij. The girl Hcsione has also to be rescued, by killing a sea monster, 
and there are late scenes of Herakles entering its gaping jaws, to cut out its 
tongue \i 79 \- 


There are two special encounters with Apollo in which they dispute 
possession of either Apollo's tripod or a deer , which may be taken to be Apollo’s 
animal, or his sister Artemis’. Both Artemis and Athena arc usually shown in 
support, and the protagonists either face each other with the prize between 
them, or Herakles holds it beneath his arm and Apollo follows to wrest it 
from him | 22$, 320; igt J. The tripod scene is commoner and may have 

held some symbolic significance in Delphi after die First Sacred War. 

Prometheus* bound and impaled on a stake, is freed by Herakles who shoots 
down Zeus’ eagle which comes daily to cat Prometheus’ liver. The scene 
appears already by boo \6a\ t and on a few Tyrrhenian vases. 

Herakles’ only quiet moments in black figure are with his patron or at his 
apotheosis. 1 hs Introduction to Olympus is effected by Athena who leads him 
before Zeus. Other gods may be in attendance, notably Hermes who can lead 
the procession as usher [123,2], A few early scenes show his approach by 
chariot, but Athena herself takes the reins only from the 550’s on and either 
figure may be shown mounting or dismounted [/(?£], Iolaos is sometimes 
unexpectedly present, usually as charioteer. Other gods may accompany the 
procession, copied or inspired by Peisistratos’ return to Athens and the 
Acropolis in the early 550’s (Herodotus i 60), Sometimes the harnessing is 
shown, and with a setting of columns which suggests the Acropolis it¬ 
self \22$\. On Olympus [ f 5 ?] Herakles plays the intellectual, entertaining 
with the lyre or kithara, and may appear mounting a platform (bema) to 
perform 11651, but once a burning altar is shown, so the setting may not 
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always be Olympus. He married well, and is shown in a chariot with the 
goddess Hebe. In the last quarter of the century he is shown alone with other 
gods especially Athena 1 246], who congratulate him as he reclines at 
feast [itfj], sometimes with Dionysos and served by satyrs, occasionally 
himself contributing to the revels on the pipes. His other association with 
satyrs on black figure is on two late vases where he is robbed by them, and 
leading them as prisoners. Scenes of him sacrificing (at dawn on \26o\ y as a 
victor jijp]) or leading a bull to sacrifice holding a bundle of spits \i6$\ 
presumably refer to his life on earth. 

Theseus and other heroes 

Only the Cretan adventure of Theseus figures importantly in Athenian black 
figure, with the slaying of the Minotaur and the victory dance. The latter was 
shown by Kleitias - once on the Francois Vase where the ship coming to pick 
up the girls and youths rescued by Theseus is also seen {46.4], Theseus here 
leads on the lyre and is a bearded, stately figure. This is how he is shown by 
Exekias (on a fragment) who also paints a quiet scene of his sons with their 
horses. Beside Theseus at the dance on the Francois Vase stands Ariadne, 
holding the skein of thread which had led him through the labyrinth and a 
wreath, and to her side her nurse, Ariadne and nurse also attend the slaying of 
the Minotaur on the signed band cup by Arch ikies and Glaukytes [ 116,2], 
where Athena waits with the lyre and young Athenians watch the encounter 
which should have taken place out of their sight in the isolated recesses of the 
labyrinth. They, or representatives, are shown in other depictions of the fight, 
which was very popular from about 560 on. The monster has a human body, 
sometimes hairy, with a bull’s head and tail and may brandish a stone. 
Theseus, beardless, attacks with a sword, holding the beast’s horn, wrists or 
neck. The commonest schemes have the Minotaur running from him, or 
grappled and with its head turned towards or away from him. On very late 
vases the monster has fallen to the ground or is being dragged from the 
labyrinth in the red figure manner. Theseus usually wears a short chiton, with 
an animal skin on the cup cited, but on vases of around 540 by Lydos ,2| 
and a companion, he wears what must have been recognised as a Cretan loin 
cloth, and in some of these scenes his cloak lies folded over a stone. 

Of his amours, the rape of Helen has been suspected in scenes with two 
youths accosting a woman (Amasis Painter) or taking her to a chariot 
(Leagros Group), but the Amazon Queen Antiope is identifiable by her dress 
and once by inscription. She too is carried to a chariot, twice with Poseidon 
abetting on Lcagran vases \200\. Theseus is named on the Francois Vase 
cen tauromachy, helping Peirithoos and the La piths, but not in others. 

In the sixth century Athena is not much interested in the hero who is to 
become her city’s hero par excellence. His new status is hardly achieved 
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before about 5 to. which sees the end of Pcisisrratid rule in Athens. Then 
I hesciis' exp]oils on the road from Troczen to Athens begin to appear often on 
vases, especially red figure, but the Theseus Painter shows him with Procrustes 
(lopping him)* Si a is (preparing to stretch him on his pine tree) and Skiroit 
(toppling him) (1 Ic is also now seen binding the Marathonitm Bull | 1 in 

the scheme used hy Herakles with the Cretan beast, but there is a inid-cetmir\ 

r ' J 

vase showing a naked youth attacking a bull with a sword (?) and ill is might 
be he. 

Pu il s' wooing of and marriage to Thetis formed the prologue to the 
Trojan war and was sung in the Epic Trojan cycle (see below). Of lm earlier 
misadventures one, where he was treed, by a Hon attd a boat, appears on two 
late vases |2 on one of which his rescuer the centaur Chiron is also shown, 

1 le wrestles with the sportswoman Atalanta on a vase of about >f>G and some 
late vases, 

Peuseus decapitated the Gorgon Medusa and made olT with her head, 
pursued b\ her two sisters. The pursuit occupies black figure artists rather 
than the attack, because the running frorgom were so decorative, indeed in 
the late seventh century the Nesses Painter gives us only them with their dead 
sister on his name vase, the dolphins below indicating pursuit over sea | u j. 
On a fragmentary bowl we have his Perseus and protectress Athena, while the 
Gorgon Painter, on his name vase, has the whole scene and adds Her¬ 
mes | m.j]. This is the usua] scheme, but the subject loses popularity during 
the third quarter of the sixth century, Perseus is dressed in a short chiton, for 
speed, his magic cap ot darkness is a petasos and his magic boots a re sometimes 
winged. He uses a sword or 4 harpe -sickle. The Gorgon head is carried in a 
bag (kibisis) slung round his neck (770.2]. The Gnrgons also wear short 
chitons, boots - sometimes winged, and are themselves winged. I heir 
grotesque frontal heads follow the Corinthian invention of a lion mask with 
tusked jaws, lolling tongue, squashy nose, but human ears and eyes, Snakes 
appear often in their hair, sometimes in their hands or as ,1 belt. The Amasis 
Painter shows the actual decapitation with Perseus carefully looking 
aw ay, and it appears rarely later in black figure. The dying Medusa gave birth 
to Pegasus and the humanoid Chrysaor from her severed neck and these 
figures, or the former alone, are very occasionally seen emerging or already 
free of her body f |. The Gorgon head alone 1 6g] is a favourite rondo 
device from the Nessos Painter's lekanai to late cups \jgo.2 1 , where we often 
see forehead dots which may derive from the hairy warts in tins position on 
orientalising lion masks, Gorgoneia also appear as the principal decoration on 
a group ofskvphoi of the 520s and as shield devices. 

Bi n HioimoN riding the winged horse Pcgasos, attacks the Chmuera with 
a spear. The monster’s normal form is a lion* with a goat's head and neck 
springing from its back and occasionally breathing fire, and with a snake 
tail | jp, 1 sa|. This is another story which was illustrated by the earliest of the 
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Athenian black figure artists, but the Nessos Painter in ins earliest days (as the 
former Chimacra Painter) forms the monster in more dose accord with the 
Homeric formula, and makes the whole of the hind quarters into a 
serpent 1 7J* The subject docs not survive into late black figure but Pegasos 
alone does, as an isolated motif (notably as the shield device on the Klco- 
phrades Painter's Panatheitaics \$o 1.2]), just as both Bellerophon and the 
Chimacra may appear in isolation earlier and even Pegasos alone with the 
Chimacra. 

Admetos had to yoke a lion and boar to a chariot to win his bride, and 
Apollo, temporarily obliged to serve him, performs the task for him. There 
are a few late scenes of the chariot group, with Apollo [2^0], A hero fighting a 
serpent is possibly Kapmos with the dragon which he killed and whose teeth 
he sowed. But the scenes, mainly late, arc not explicit and there is the 
possibility of con fusion here with ! leraklcs with the snake guarding the apples 
of the Hesperides, or with an abridged I lydra. 

On the Francois Vase the Calydonian Boar hunt is shown in a single 
frieze with the boar at the centre having brought down a dog and a 
hunter Facing it are Peleusand Meleager, Melanion and Atalanta, and 

among the other hunters we find the Dioskouroi, ! his is the usual scheme for 
the hunt, which with rare exceptions is depicted only in the second quarter of 
the sixth century 1 116, i |, The heroes arc more usually not named and even 
the fair Atalanta may be omitted but the scheme of the dogs attacking the 
boar becomes standardised. The trident boar spear is sometimes used against 
the beast. Some boar hunts with horsemen are less certainly identified as the 
Calydonian. 

Interest in the story of the Seven Against Thebes is sporadic, beginning 
on Tyrrhenian vases with the heroes Adrastos and Amphiaraos setting out in 
chariots. On a later vase I lippomedon is seen with his wife at an altar, and 
other ‘warrior departing' scenes with chariots may refer to the story, 
especially when the women and children are present, since they are important. 
Amphtaraos wife Eriphylc had been bribed with an amber necklace (which 
she is once at least shown clutching) to send him to his death. Another 
common figure is a scared and sorrowing man before the horses, presumably 
a seer, and there may be other expressions of grief or dismay. Eriphylc went 
on to behave in a similar way to her son Alkmeon in the second expedition 
and his vengeance on her, by killing her at her husband’s tomb, may appear 
on another Tyrrhenian vase 1 63.2}, A snake fury rears up against the matri¬ 
cide. Anonymous scenes of warriors fighting and being separated by a man 
(in the scheme of Herakles, Kyknos and Zeus) are doubtfully referred to the 
fighting at Thebes (as 

The C Painter once, and late artists more often, show the Theban Sphinx 
carrying off a youth, clinging beneath her belly. The Theban prince Haimon 
was one victim and gives his name to the late lekythos painter who favours 
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this scene (27 j|. The encounter with Oedipus appears only on a few late 
vases following the red figure schemes, with the sphinx on a rock or 
column. 

Mldla demonstrated to the DaughtersojPdias ho w they could rejuvenate, 
their father by cutting up a ram and boiling it. We see the women and the ram 
(whole) in a pot over the fire on some very late vases [ /?$]. Pelias succumbed, 
and the funeral games on a few vases of about 575 are inscribed as for him. 


The Trojan Cycle 

Scenes from the Trojan Cycle arc treated here in the order of the story. Of the 
epic poems the Iliad and the Odyssey may be the earliest compositions, and 
have survived intact, but they are not the earliest in the narrative, nor the most 
popular with black figure artists. Other post-Homeric epics completed the 
story of Troy, starting with the remoter causes, including the courtship of 
Achilles' parents and ending with the return of the Greeks after the war. 

Of the poems the Kypkia deal with Achilles" parentage and early life, 
presenting the hero of the Iliad; with the Judgement of Paris and Rape of 
He! en, which was the immediate cause of the war; and with the opening shots 
on the Trojan Plain. Several episodes are w ell illustrated by black figure artists 
from about 575 on. Peleus wrestling with Thetis appears first in about 570, in 
the Corinthian scheme with the hero surprising her and putting her to flight 
with her Nereid companions. He grapples with her first in the mid century, 
and later scenes display her ability to change into different forms with either 
figures of lions and snakes or the flames which spring from her 
body 1 1zg ?|, The centaur Chiron, who had advised Peleus, and a party of 
fleeing Nereids may also be shown as well as rhe seashore palm tree setting. 
Thetis* reluctance is overcome, by force, and the nuptials are celebrated. The 
Wedding of 'Thetis and Peleus was the occasion for the challenge which led so 
the Judgement of Pans and the Trojan War, but black figure artists show us 
only the magnificent procession of deities in chariots and on foot, who attend 
the couple on the morning following Thetis* first night in Peleus* home. 
Sophilos (24-5| (twice) and Kleitias [4^.5] (on the Francois Vase) make this 
the prune scene of large and costly vases which may have celebrated mortal 
marriages. Peleus greets the guests before his home where Thetis waits 
modestly, From the mid century on a married couple, themselves in a chariot 
and with an escort of divinities, may again be Peleus arid Thetis, first 
approaching their new home. Their child Achilles was taken to the centaur 
t ’hiron for his early education. The I leidelberg Painter shows the scene twice 
about with Peleus holding his infant son and there are several later 
versions. Chiron was an important figure in the story and Kleitias places him 
at the head of the procession of guest divinities on the Francois Vase. 

The judgment of Paris appears on Athenian vases by about 57v The basic 
scene shows the three goddesses led by Hermes to Alexandria (Paris). At first 


the three goddesses arc not differentiated, but after the mid century Athena is 
indicated by her armour, and 1 lera who usually leads the trio may carry a 
sceptre. Aphrodite may hold a sceptre. Paris is bearded, sometimes with a 
princely sceptre or lance. He makes off alarmed at rhe divine apparition [jtf] 
and sometimes has to be restrained by l lermes, but from the beginning of the 
series it is also possible to show him quietly greeting his visitors. The full scene 
may he excerpted, omitting Paris, or one or two of the goddesses. 

At Troy the first episode sung and shown is the Ambush of Troths, 
represented in several stages. Achilles crouches behind the fountain where 
Polvxcna fills her hydra while frolics, her brother, waits with two horses, 
on foot or mounted [55]. Or Achilles leaps out pursuing the mounted 
TroUos, still with two horses, while Polvxcna runs away, her hydria aban¬ 
doned and sometimes broken [46,5), Both versions appear before about sf>o 
in Athenian black figure. The fountain* or Polvxcna, or both, may be omitted 
(on 1 jG 7 | Achilles is doubled), and towards the end of the cemur\ stage one is 
often shown omitting Polyxena, Troilos was killed in a sanctuary of 
Apollo I/O 1 1 and with the help of rod figure scenes and some black figure we 
see that the story the artists knew had Achilles drag him from his horse by his 
hair and behead him at the altar. Already on Tyrrhenian vases he fights 
Hector over the decapitated body of the young prince, (See also below on the 
Death of Priam and Astyamx.) 

The In ad is poorly represented in Athenian black figure, the scenes being 
all from the last part of the poem, after Achilles return to the battle field, and 
they are better represented in contemporary red figure. These include the 
Greeks* Mission to Achilles, a Capture of Dolon, and various duels or 
warriors setting out* only identified by inscriptions. Achilles dragging dead 
Hector behind his chariot is another popular late scene 1 20j\ in which Iris may 
also appear and a liny ghost of Patroklos (sometimes winged) beside his tomb. 
Two winged demons. Sleep and Death, carrying a body, are seen on some 
fifth-century vases and may he bearing Sarpedon or Memnon from the 
field \/y 1]. In about 570 there arc tw o versions of the chariot race in the C lames 
oj Pat rokhs (by Sophilos [i6[ and on the Francois Vase [46. j]}. There are a 
number of scenes of Achilles receiving his armour , but the earliest [20] (about 
570 on) may refer to his arming at home before sailing to Troy, attended by 
figures in whom we might recognise Peleus, 1 hctis, Patroklosand attendant 
Myrmidons (as by the Cam tar Painter | yj| and the Painter of London B76). 
After about 550, with Thetis handing over the armour, the scene must be 
Troy and the armour that which replaced the suit lost with Patroklos 
The main piece of armour is usually a finely emblazoned Boeotian shield. 
Notice too Achilles harnessing his horses, by Nearchos, and the Painter of 
London Byb’s frontal chariot identified by inscription as a departure of 
Hector 1 54). T wo other frontal chariots of this date and earlier are for Achilles 
and Diomedes. Also appearing first earlier than the mid century are rare 
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scenes of the Ransom of Hector's body with Priam approaching Achilles' couch 
beneath which the body lies; and in the 540s the fight over Patroklos' body. 
On [ jji | the ransom is represented by the bowls carried by the boy behind 
Priam. So there seems an earlv interest in scenes involving Hector's death. 
The new interest tn the Iliad later in the sixth century may be the result of 
Hipparchos' promotion of Homeric recitals at the Great Patiafhenaia, but the 
fullest harvest of this is reaped by red figure artists. 

The Ai 1 mom followed the Iliad. Interest in it or at least in Achilles, seems 
Exekiam ( he master twice shows Achilles killing Penthesilea | <)£], the Amazon 
queen (an episode not certainly attributed to this epic), and a Leagros Group 
vase has him carrying her from the field He shows Mem non with his 

negro followers |gg| once killing Antilochos, and Mcmnoti appears too later 
in the century. In Achilles* fight with Memnatt the heroes are regularly 
seconded by their mothers, Thetis and Eos j 21 7]. These appear from Group h 
on, possibly earlier, and there, are a number of other fights with w omen 
watching which may be associated with the event, Hermes is seen weighing 
in the balance the lives of Achilles and Mcmnon [261] (psychostasia), an act 
perhaps more familiar to ns from the Iliad where Zeus weighs the lives of 
Achilles and Hector. The name vase of the Painter of the Vatican 
Mourner |/ jg| may show Eos with her dead son, but her removal of the 
body 1 271 ] is a subject only for the latest black figure of the early fifth century 
(but cf. wearing his helmet?). 

We come now to the events sung in the Little Iliad. The death of Achilles 
is not shown on Athenian black figure vases but Ajax carrying Achilles' body 
over his shoulder had long been popular in Greek art, as is seen from the 
Francois Vase [46, jj on, especially in the work of Exekias, the Antimcnes 
Painter and on Lea gran vases. Ajax * quarrel with Odysseus over Achilles' 
armour is seen before about 500, but other heroes quarrelling and restrained 
by their friends 114 j ], of the second halt of the sixth century, might be they, 
and they are parted by Athena on late Ickythoi Exekias' study of mad Ajax 
preparing suicide ( jci] is unique and there is only one mid century Wooden 
Horse. The Little Iliad also dealt with the Sack of Troy (llioupcrsis), which 
was treated by oilier poets, with variations possibly to be identified in the 
differing treatment of particular episodes by artists (as for the recovery of 
Helen and death of Priam). The Siana cup painters offer the earliest Death of 
Priam , Rape of Kissandra and recovery of Helen. Priam is struck down at or 
often on an altar, by Neoptolcmos, who sometimes swings at him the dead 
body or even the head alone of his grand-child Astyanax 1 6 ?\. Where a Priam 
is not being attacked it is possible that such scenes represent rather Achilles' 
treatment of Troitos \20i [ at the altar. Ajax (the Lesser) seizes Kassandra from 
her suppliant position before or clasping the statue of Athena, which after the 
mid century is shown in the striding Panathenaic pose |g_j|. The prophetess is 
often shown almost or wholly naked* Aeneas carries Anchises on his back j 
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fleeing from Troy with his son Askanios and sometimes with his wife and 
friends. The group belongs to the last quarter of the century and many may 
have been especially intended for the trade to Italy, where the myth had a 
special relevance and a high proportion of the vases showing it have been 
found. Mctieloas reamers Helen threatening her with his drawn sword \ 6?\> 
holding her cloak and taring her, or leading her away |ge). rarely pursuing 
her. Polyxena is carried to sacrifice at the tomb of Achilles on a Tyrrhenian 
vase [57], led to it on a Lcagraii. 

There is one other Trojan scene which is popular on black figure vases but 
for which no literary authority survives. Achilles and Ajax play a board game 
seated, fully armed or with some of their armour put aside [too, 227}. 
Sometimes they are alone, calling the score, but often Athena appears be¬ 
tween them, apparently summoning them to their duty. The occasion may be 
at Aulis where the heroes waited tor a wind to carry them to Troy and 
Paiamedes invented games to while away the time, or more probably on the 
Trojan Plain itself (a palm tree is sometimes shown). Exekias introduces the 
scene in black figure and it remains very popular into the early fifth century, 
shown also in a sculptural group on the Acropolis. 

The Odyssey seems to offer even less scope than the Iliad, but the 
Polyphemos (Cyclops) story had appealed to Athenian vase painters in the mid 
seventh century. The painter of the Boston Polyphemos (little before 550) has 
an odd scene showing the giant being made drunk, and on the same cup (and 
another) he shows Circe with Odysseus, He has her naked, mixing a cup for 
the companions who are all human, but hir animal heads, while Odysseus 
approaches with a drawn sword* I11 the scenes of the end of the century she is 
dressed and either she or Odysseus may he shown seated By this time 

the Blinding of Polyphemos is shown in the usual way, with the giant seated 
on the ground but not monocular Throughout the second half of the 

century we have groups showing a Greek escaping from the Cave of Poly¬ 
phemos, clinging or tied to a ram |2j.j], and the later examples have several 
rams and Polyphemos seated before them. Late too are scenes of Odysseus 
with the Sirens, the hero tied to his mast* the Sirens perched on rocks playing 
pipes and lyres. On the one l figure Odysseus begs to be freed \zH\. 


Other figures of myth 

Amazons are identified by the colour of their flesh. They do nor have 
prominent breasts and are equipped like any male warrior or archer. On late 
vases they may often be light-armed with a pelta shield, and only their battle- 
axes which are rarely shown in black figure, are strictly non-Greek weapons 
(one held by an archer on \zoq right |). Apart from the common fights with 
Herakles there are very many scenes of them fighting anonymous Greek 
warriors, from about 570 on | fitf, /74i 2Q2], All types of combat arc admit- 





ted on loot, with horses or chariots, and they have their complement of 
subsidiary military scenes - arming [26?], harnessing, carrying off the dead 
from the field of battle. 

Winged figures are not always easily identified. Of the males there are a 
tew ol the first quarter of the century who carry implements or a bag and are 
thought to be Aristaios 1 17 j, a minor benefactor of mankind, and there is an 
Ikitnn on an Acropolis fragment of about 570, but we have only his legs and 
winged boots. Winged runners in pairs are the sons of Boreas. We have their 
quarry alone, the l larpies (winged women), on an incomplete vase by the 
Nesses Painter, and no full version of the chase. A tiny winged warrior mas 
represent the + soul', as of Achilles, freed for his journey to the Isles of the Blest 
by the sacrifice of Polyxena. Some winged males with serpentine lower pares, 
and sometimes more than one torso, may be the monstrous Typfuvu but his 
tight with Zeus is not shown. 



guished unless the former has her herald's caduceus, or where the latter, on 
very late black figure, is seen with a bull [276k by an altar or with a wreath in 
the red figure manner. Eris is once named. Of other figures mentioned 
already, the following may on occasion appear winged: Hermes, Athena, 
Artemis (often early), Thetis (perhaps once at the fight with Memnon), Sleep 
(with Alkyoncus), Eros (normally), Eos. 

Centaurs we have met already involved with Hera kies (Pholos, Nessos), 
and with Peleus (Chiron). At the wedding ofthe Lapith King Peirithoos they 
assaulted the women and this led to a general combat, with the Lapith 
warriors helped by Theseus. The Athenian hero is named only on the 
Francois Vase, which is the earliest black figure representation. One special 
episode occurs here and occasionally in larer centauromachies: Kaitteits, an 
invincible Lapith, has to be literally beaten into the ground by his adversaries, 
and appears partly buried. We occasionally see centaurs attacked by other 
youths or out hunting J9./, ///). In Athenian black figure they have all- 
equine legs, except sometimes tor Chiron who displays his superior status with 
a wholly human forepart, and even clothes. A centaur's hair is usually wild, his 
nose snub, his ears sometimes animal; his weapons are branches and stones. 

Satyrs are like abbreviated centaurs, without the horse body, but with a 
horse's tad and ears and usually snub noses and wild hair, while some have 
hairy bodies too. On the Francois Vase [46. j\ and rarely later | t6j\ they have 
wholly animal legs, and once in Athenian black figure they appear in the East 
(ircek manner with human legs but equine feet. Under the more sober eye of 
their master Dionysos and often without him, they make music, dance, work 
at the vintage |&0|, pursue or rape animals 1 2$$\. With maenads they arc 
generally more circumspect, at most carrying them off, but they regularly 
display proud erections, with or without any goal in view, and are quite often 
exercising them themselves I50.2]. The maenads - wild women who dance 
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for Dionysos - also make music, sometimes with clappers, and are usually 
fully dressed, sometimes with an annual skin over all, as on $y]. 

Satvrs seem to have been invented In Athenian artists bv about \Ko bl\ 

w 4 4 — 

They are never really involved in myth -even the attack on Hera (see above) 
can be taken as" everyday life for satyrs - but they attend Dionysos on events 
such as the Return of Hcphaistos or on late vases, even in gigantorriachy, 
which may explain some armed satyrs. T heir contribution to drama is a fifth- 
century phenomenon bur there may be a black figure satyr actor, dressed in a 
himation, with tail attached, and watched by Dionysos together with a "real' 
satyr and maenads, on a vase of about >00 T he occasional very late 

armed satyr dancing or the gang cruelly torturing a woman [277] mas also be 
stage satyrs. 

Sitenos is a real figure of myth and represented as a senior and individual 
satyr, not part of Dionysos' troop, 1 !e was intoxicated by a fountain flowing 
with wine, caught, bound and led to king Midas. We see him with his escort 
on a few vases from the mid century on, and on two he is surprised at the 
fountain itself The name could also, however, be used genetically for 
satyrs, as on the Franyois Vase and some scholars distinguish between 

the part-annual silenoi and koimst satyrs. 

Pan is not seen before about 500 and then in a form far from his familiar 
Classical appearance. He is all-goat, standing on his hind legs, beside a maenad 
on one vase [2$/ j and piping for .1 feast on another. It will take his interven¬ 
tion at Marathon to establish him in Athenian art. 

One story, neither quite fact nor fiction, is shown occasionally in the 
second quarter and the middle of the century. It is the fight of Pygmies and 
Cranes ( 46.8 , 30. if On the foot of the Francois Vase the Pygmies ride goats 
and ply slings as well as the useful curved sticks which arc their usual weapons 
in these scenes. Cranes go for their eves. The Iliad mentions the fight, but a 
new poem or picture may have reawakened this interest, which lapses again 
for Haifa century. 

The Underworld held little interest but there are a few scenes ofSisyphos 
trundling his rock uphill in the second half of the century. He is on Imown or 
watched bv Persephone, and on one vase there are also souls pouring water 
into a Leaky Pithos like the Dan aids j tg8]. 
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AnthielogisAter /Incniprr 

A A A 

Athens Amtoh of An fut oiogy 

ABL 

E. Haspck, Tun Bhhk-tigunti 
Lckythoi (1V36) 

ABl 

fj>. Bcazlcy, Attic Black-figure 

V ise-painters (\ 956) 

A Deft 

.Trcliiifid^iLvn t )ofttott 

All 

A rchaio iogike Upln hh ri> 

AJA 

American journal of Anftiwofoxy 

Ak 

Antikc Ktmst 

AM 

4rht*tiifthe MiiteUungru 

Ann 

Annnario delta Sottola Ai Aieologn ,1 
di Atatc 

Ant. Class. 

IZAntiquitc Classiqne 

Anti* Ciits*. 

Arihrohgirt Cffflska 

BABesth 

Bulletin AntirLr Beselnwing 

BCH 

Bnllelin tic iCorrcspondame Ih lteniqm 


UK ;s 

Bui let in of the Institute of Classical 
Studies . tjwdon 

USA 

-intmal of the British School at Athrm 

Cl A 

Corpus 1 "iLserifin .TiifftjrNijmfH 

Dee. 

J. 3 >, Beazley* Fhe Derclopmetit of 
Attic Block Figure 1 u>> i) 

1 itip 

Hesperia 

Jdl 

Johrhm h de< dentsdn n an into login hen 
Institute 

JHS 

Journal of Hellenic Studies 

MWPt 

Marhitrjfcr 11 'mckclmamisprotftamm 

Ojh 

Jalmskejtc ties osterreichisilmt 
archdologisilmt Institutes in M lai 

Para 

]. 3> Beazley. Poralipotnena (igyi) 

RA 

Rente A rcheologipn 

UFA 

Revue des Prudes Attcieums 

RM 

Romische A lincihuigru 


NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL BOOKS 

|. D. Bvazley, The Development oj .-I trit Black' Figure 
(ig> t) brilliant lectures. quite well illustrated; , l/G 
Black Figure I Vr/c Painters • igjiftf lists of painters .nul 
groiijH. suppiemented in PiiruHpumetia 0v7i) 

I. C. Hoppin, A HtmtUwflk I'fiircvL'Blth'lt f igu mi 1 1 ,r>o 
1pictures of signed jhJ some 4ttrilmteJ vjh.> 

I B L Webster, Fwtfr Jmi fattmi iw C'J*fr>ir+if .Hrftnw 
UTT .i useful discussion on potters and on subjects, 
E. HaspcU, Bfotk Figmai Lekythi 1 1 (igjtts) 

E, I*111 hi. A/iiierei imd /^erWimur^ j/r r CV/cl 7 w ij i *iz jt) a 
full survey for its J.iv, 

The following handbooks have useful sections mi 
black figure: R, M. Couk, ftnrE Painful Pottery 
{iy“i}, and B. B. Shot tun in P Arias M 11 inner. 
Hiftvry gf Grcdt T \ist' Paiutittg M Kobcrt- 

son, ( j rrct Painting (ty6y): E. Siinnn, Dir < F fn himiu ti 

I 'asetf (lySi), 

On the general artistic backgruund: t». M A. 
Richter, Ardurit Greek Art (1949); j, Boardmain /Vc- 
Ctrfttitiil Styie *ind CiriUsatiiw (1^67): M. Robertson. 
History of Crock Art (ig7>). 

Fthitlopediu delFArw t wtica (195# igftfj) for brief 
accounts of individual painters and groups. 

Corjius ] 'iisoruut Atifitpioruiti (Cl VI) is :i series designed 
to publish illustrations of all decoriited Greek vases m 
separate groups of fascicules lor each museum, 
organised nationally. 


3 INTRODUCTION 

I Jj&tnry - R. M. Cook in GmT’ Painted Pottery eh. 1 s. 
Technique J. V Nohk. The Techniques of Pdinud 
Atti 1 Pottery ujAs); P- E- Corbett. JHS Ixxxv. i^rt. 
pnrlimiliary sketches. 

Signatures and se.uus J. IX Beazlev. Potter anti 
iti \thunf 1 thais IV44' 1 : R. M. Gook .JHS vei. 1 ft ; 
( V M Robenstm. JHS xcii. t^on 
Prices I). A. Amy*. Ht<p **vii. aS"ff’ 

Export partem — B. L. Bailey, JHS lx, fiolE. 

Solon Plutarch. Solon ^4. 

Varioiis aspects 111 Papers on the . hiLi.^ P^imfcr tiini hi - 

II or hi (ed. M. True 1987): 3 . Scheibkr, Gr Jopfcr- 
kuusf i lySj). 

New references to vases in Beazley’s lists in 1 . H 
Carpenter, Fk\tzIcy Addenda- 

I give no references to eJ/n ' or Para for individual 
artists or groups since these works must he the basic 
took for student work in a library and give full 
references for each vase; nor. usually, to the other 
general hooks already listed. Articles .md books are 
cited which will lead the reader to discussions ofstyle 
or useful collections of pictures. References to 
particular points in the text are given only if they are 
not easily recoverable from .TJil or Para, 
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If. EARLY ATHENIAN Hi AC K FIGURE 

The transition from Proroattic 1 M. Cook, USA 
-x\nv* njtfft,: K, Kiihlcr, Attattisthe Malerei (iy$o) 
well illustrated; E Urami, [tiioti.m Hjgui-ti viii. 

H. Payne. A CtrOiOtimiiia ( 193 j) ell i * and Appendix 2 
early work on group* and chronology 
j. I>. Beazley, Hesp xiii, is ft preliminary It'-is; ami 
/>re. eh. 2, 

Van vjw*. S. Karouzim, Aggtht ton AnagyrowttO' 

(iy6l). 

Aegina vase* Cl A Berlin i; W Kraiker. . Ugina 

(W)- 

hnMlHN 

Nessos (Chilli aera) Painter I >. C >hly,, 1 Ixwi. a if,; 
IX Brnitimer* Jtifir/wJi dtt Berliner Xlmeeti tv. iff 
T. | Dunkihin. BSA xlv, -t ormthkn painter 
in Athens. 

I'm. GoKUDK pAINIIH U> SuWIII CJ\ 

S, Karouztni. AM Sxti t imH'. conflating some 
painters* good pictures. 

Gorgon Painter I. Schvibicr, fdl Ixxvi, ilf. 

Komast Group A. Greifenlmgetu Line artische 
schwarz figurige I 

Sophiius J Board man, USA liii liv, I ssff.; W. 
Johamiovvsky, bm xxxiii xxxtv. 45ft".; G. Bakir, 
Soph Ho* (1 ytf t); IX WiIhams. deity i\tses 1,9ft". 
Pulps Painter J, M, Hcmclnik. ti. \Besih xlvi, 105ft', 
Horse-head amphorae M. G. Pivozvi, Studi .WtftW- 
Uni xviii (1971); A. Birehalf JHS xcii. kft'. CtH 
Louvre if 

III- K LEU IAS, S|AN A CUP PAIN 1 ERS 
AND OTHERS 

Ki urns 

J. IX Bcazley* /Vr. eh. 3. 

Francois Vase the best drawings by RvichhoM* in 
A. Furfw angler and k Renhliold. GvhJikihe I a<cri- 
tualerei i. pK i j. 1 1-i t. p. rch Complete hut poor 
photographs m A, Minto, II I \ho Franfoif (Mjrto). 

IX V. Bothmcr, IK xxiv* 66f 

SlAN \ l l V PAINTfcRS 

J. D_ Ueazley* Dir. 21ft., soH'. 

C Painter J. IX Ilea?Icy, XJrtr Mu>. Shut, v. 93ft 
Heidelberg Painter | IX Bcazley*_//KS Ii* 2751F* 
Hybrids I >. Kallipolius-Feytmaus. ftH M/72, 73ft". 
Black glazed' cujh | r Haves in j. UnarJuian and [, 
Hay T tVTrt u J I Nft 

CT'.H I inivre viii; I 01 id on it 
H. Brijder, Siano Gup IVirmers 1 {19SI3 ) 

Ol mu l'(IT I'AlN 11 US 

Camur Painter l>. von Both met, .IK si, stf 
Ptoon Painter H, IX W. Smith, 17 n j iiearst Hydrht 
(1944). 

TyHHIII.NIAN AMI']IOHAt 

H. Thiersch, Tyrrheuische Atitphamt (iNi//); M, von 
But Inner. AIA xlviii T ifiiftf.: and AK xu, 2Ctrt T . 


(Archippe Group hydriae); k. Seliaiienburg, A A 
1962. 5SlF.; Cl 1 Louvre i; vliJi/n iio kuitythlittict \liv, 
1 sti_; T. Carpenter, OJA ii. 27yC; ui, a<H. 

IV. I HL- MID CENTURY AND Af I J R 

L 'i 1 *c ^ 

CL M. A, kithter. A/err. AJmc Srn^ iv„ 16yft.; W. 
Kraiker, .. IA / lix* iftA. Rumpf, Sakiuntin inamk 
Lydiw and Lvdan, pictures; J. |). HeazJey, Da 1 ^rri ; 
M, Tivcrios. Lydar kai 10 ergm ton f n>76). 

W. E. Klcinbaucr. AJA Ixvtu. j s>d’. rebtiom with 
Cormrhuti; and for Corinthianniug Attic Hrsp is. 
22ftff.; i.\ + 146. 

Tnr A mas is Painter 

J D. Beazley, /Jr v, ch 5. S. Kanmzw, Iht , I mum 
Painter (1956) fully illustrated; D. v. I hit Inner* 7 ‘hr 
A md>ii Painter ami his World f 1 c>H 5). 

Exhkias \\p Group E 

Group E j. D. Ueazley, HS I xxsii, ?tl 

Exekias - j. IX Beazley, Do j . eh. 6; W. 1 'ecbnan. 

k'xrkw (193/1) fully illustrated; H, Neutsih, Ahir* 

burger jiihrbitch x\\ 43 C; M. H, Moore, . I / I Ixxii, 

357ft’, horses; J. Board in an, AJA Lx viii, m fi 

I mXK Masters 

j. I), Beazley. Dm. di. 5 and fHS liu 107ft’. 
preliminary lists: H. Bloewli, I\mmu> JttisAta Silmhut 
( 3940); F. Villard. REA xlviii* 159ft development 
of shapes. C l A Louvre v iii, ix; London 11 
Gordion cups - C. M. Robertson, IIIS Ixxi, 1 43ft. 
Band cups with panels R, Blatter. AA 0X17. 12ft 
Underfoot decorations A. GreiCuh.igeu. /(// 
h xxvi, toft.: K, Sehauenhurg, A A m/ 7). rfcft 
Droop cups P. N. Ure. JHS hi, >Sft uul Studt o 
Robinson ii, 4>tf, The Haimomaii Droop cup, Bim 

Gasset cups J. L>. Beazles * JHS lii. *91 f. 

OtHLK pul PAIN FEUS AM) N|K(1STHE XIX 

J. D. Ueazley. BSA xxxii. iff. prelnnmary 
Swing Painter E. Bohr. Dtt Sth.uthhn.ita (igto). 
Nikostlieiie^ J. C. Hoppm, HoWkvi 177ft! 
pictures; H. Bloesch. t-orwen auisAur SJuhu nft 
cup*: 11 . Blatter, AA 1970. 107ft : H Giroux. Pd 
lyfVA, 13ft. amphorae; j. I), Ueazley, F&rsthnii 
Sfifwatzer to e f. - and Lydov I he cup with signatures 
of both Anaklex and Nikosthenes might bean ancient 
Ibrgery since the script seen is quite dift'erent from [ ha 1 
of ihcir other signatures. 

Aftccter - H. Mommsen. /Jrr d^rtrer (1 e >75). 

Ionian influence IX A. Jackson, (irak fnfUwtur 
flu An it I djk'Ci (1976). 

V. THE AGE OF RED FIGURE 

G r M. A. Richter. Atfii Red I'toured 3 uses {i g s H); |. 
Boardman. df/rnirdfi Red Figure I \ises: the \rehaie 
Period (1975). 


UlilNGUtStS 1 

Andokides Painter I. D. Beazley, Drv. 75ft 4 A. 
Marwitz. Ojh xhi. 73ft.; K. Sduuenburg, Jdt Isxvi, 
4Sft. and Lxxx. 76ft’,; 1J. von Bothmer, Bali Xktr, 
A/ns. 1966, 201ft. 

I basis C. Roebuck. AJA xlin. 4 f >7fF.;J lltiardman* 
fHS Ixxv. 154f. 

Psuix H. 1 L W. Smith. .Wu 1 Axptert W the Alrn-iw 
Painter (1929); G, M A- RichtiT* AJA xxwiu. S4?ft ; 
xl\'. 5S7C 

Coral red G. M. A. Richter. RSd xlvi. 143ft’. and 
Wthttitinds Yearbook jar History of Art v r iz“ti; M 
Farnsworth and H. Wisely, AJA Ixu* i/ysH 
White ground to red figure Andokides Paintci 
i.iRl '4, i3), Pa^eas. A. Grcilenhjgen, lAsays Brendt l 

(1 97 ^) 43 ^- 

B. Cohen, Aitk Qitingtuil l iisen (197^) 

Cur painters 

H, Bloesch. Barmen attiselu r Sehaiai (1940) shapes; I 1 
N. Ure. Sixth and fifth-cent my pottery from Rhihuna 
(1927) 5 ?ft'- skyphos groups. Cl ! Louvre x: 
London ii. 

Kmkotos Crroup A+ D, Urc, JHS Ixxv, 90ft. 
tiorgoneion skyphoi B. Freyer-Schailenbutg. Jdt 
Ixxxv, 1 If., A A 1971* DWt'; 403ft. 

Segment tdass A. Greifenhagen* Liertmef Mttuou ix, 
2ft 

Thf Amimfnvs Paim lr 
and L la cross Group 

Anrimenes Painter I, IX Beazley. JHS xlvii, />3ft : 
fJrrx 79ft": ]. Burow. Der ■bjmunjcy A Idler (19^9). 

I eagros Group |. D. Beazley. Dpi-'* JGrF; 1 . Kdime- 
Lrnders* MedeIhatwnuart But! lit, 54ft amphorae; 
K B. DupUn. Kd 1972. 127ft white necks. 

Other pot painters 

Priam Painter K Sdiauenburg. RM Ixxi. Ftotf.; J 
Board man. R A 1972, W. Moon. diif. < Jrrrh If/ 

and Renography (197A) V 7 tf 

Bu inuuists II 

Nikoxcnos-Fiiduridex Painter G M. Ruben von, 
AJA Ixsh, 31 iff. 

Li kythoi 

E.. Haspeb. ABL chs, >, LX G. Kurtz, Aihathm 

II 'hire U kythoi (1975)- 

VI. THE LATEST BLACK FIGURE 

E Haspek ABL cbs. G 7; l ! . N. Ure* Sr'.v/h and fifth- 
century pottery front Rhiuotta (1927) 39ft Corinth xiii B 
152ft". 

Theseus Painter M M. Eisman. AJA Ixxv, 200. 
Athena Painter S. Karouzou in Keruon (Salonika, 
1972) 5«ff* 

Pistias Class E. Karydi, AM Ixxvii, 1 oxM 

V 1 L PANATMENAIC VASES 

K. Peters. Studien zu den patuitheuai^clhv Pn isompltou n 


(1942): |. I X Beazley. AJA xlvii, 441HT, and Den. ch. s. 
j, R Brandt, Ana lust. Rom, Son*, viii, ift’. Cl VI 
Louvre v; London i: New York iiL 
A Smets, .-Ihi. Class, v. H7R the inscriptions; j* A, 
Davmm* JHS Ixxviii, 23ft". 5^ h< ; P. E. Corbett, 

jf/fK Ixxx, 52ft Burgon amphora: * vessel lor the 
Vumbler' t ab. Med, 243; D. A. Ainyx. Hesp xxvu* 
17SH' the 41s sale: N. (kirdiuer. Greek Athletic 
Sports (1910) 234ft. as prizes; IX C. Kurtz and j. 
Boardman* ( r rerk fttiridl Customs (* 97 *) 31 L U 3 < S- 3 -^ 
in tombs; J. Frel, HelH v. 245ft dedications 4t 
I : I eusi s; A tin man Ijifora x. 591T. m casu res; A B I 417 
I lelleimtic. 

VIII ODDS AND ENDS 

Six Tic UMiJUfc 

j Six, Coe hch. iHKK. 193ft.. 2Jvlfl’; E, liaspek ABL 

I o6ri. and Mute iii. 24IF4 B. Phftipp.iki* 77 ir Attk 
Stamuos (lyfi?) 25ft : j, R. Green, AA 1970. 475ft 

f bhtionbn. 

nn veil KOMI 

II Lust hey* Die Phiale (1939);]- Boardman, Rep. 
Dept, ,'bff. Cyprus 196W* 12ft, Chian and Attic. 

Mini a run is 

Bukis Group |. I"), Beazley* BSA xli, iOft. 

Bt At k vases 

L. Takott and B* A. Sparkes, Athenian xii 

(1970); |. i byes in | Boardman and J, Hayes* / oaa i* 
105ft.. 1 1 ^ft. 

A TUI-NS UR ATTICA? 

Btaurou L, Kahil* NVnr . lEi^rd/m^cir (,IK Beiheft t, 
tyf> 3 )- 

I leusis Patiuers ofEleuMsvrty and397; Cl A Athens 
L pi. 5 / 1 * 2. 

Emicrams and Imitators 
F eisias B A. Sparkes* JHS lx xxvii* 12 2ff 
LubcH’3 J. Boardman, liSA xhn. 30ft"; A. D. Ure, 
fHS lxxx, ilkrfT* and Ixxxn. 13XIF, B!CS \% iif and 
xsi* 22if. BSA Ixviii; D. von Bothmer. Metr. Mm. 
journal ii, 27ft. 

Elaeus f. Boardman* Greek* Overseas {tv to) 2*5: 
Cl I Heidelberg iv, 45!".; J- M. Cook* The I road 
(1973) 121; A. Waibluigcr. forthcoming. 

Clay analysis I Boardman. I Ixviii, z^yif. 

IX. SHAPES 

I D. { bskev. Geometry of Greek l '$&$ (1922); 

G M , A [kichteT, Shapes and JXanie.'oj Athenian ki.v> 
{njj5); M. G. K.mowski* Coniahtm of Classical (Ireefr 
(4 9^4); M. Moore in Agora 23,4FF.; D. A, Amyx. Hesp 
xs a h, 164ft. names- Athenian xiifiyyo) - plain 
shapes: I I. Ciericke, Gijiissdameihngen anj gr. I da'tH 
(1970); H, I lolzhausen and R, C. A. Rottliindcr. 
Arfhtti'ptiietry xu. 1 Hgtf. - standardisation. 

A La bast run H. I"-- Angermeier. DfU 

O'XK'). r . t T1 , 

Amphorae II. Bloesch.^H>S Ixxi, 29!}.; R. Lullies 
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AK vii, Hsti' As 'kados Cab, Mud, 24 \ and .Its 
Amiqua (Luzern) iv* no, 131, 

Ary ballot - !Kmu pi, K, 1 with two handles; I >, von 
Bothmer* Madrid Mitt. sii, 125. 

Bronze vases W. Lamb. Greek and Roman Bronze* 
(1929); E, 1 >it*hl. Pie Hydria (4964); Bull. \U'tr A Mu*. 
(9*1, ijkL psykter. 

Craters - H HinkcL tier Giesseurr Kehhkrater (1:9*7) 
jfifE-calyxcraters; S, Karouzou, HCHJxxix, itfftff. 
volute craters. 

Cups H. BUx*sch, lormat atrischer Schalett 41949); F. 
Villard, ftLH xlvfii. 159C 
Dinoi R. Lullies. .IK \i\\ jsoff. 

Epinetra I), M Robinson* AJA xhx, 4K0H4 Cl. 
Bakalakis* Ojit xfv, 13 c ihl iggff 
Funeral vases 1). C. Kurt* and I Boardmaii* (Peek 
It j trial Custom (1971). 

Hydria see amphorae (lljtxseh); E, Diehl, Die 
Hydru (1964). 

Kantharos — l\ C our bin BCH Ixsvi. 3/14 ff. 

Kothons I. Scheibler, /i/J Ixxix, 72tl'. and .1.1 iy6H* 

Kyathoi M. M Eisman* AJ. I Ixxvif 71H. 

Lcbes gatnikos J. Board man, USA liii hv, iftoff, 
Lekythos E, HaspeK AHL, 

Lou tenon 3 >. Kallipolitis-Ftfytni.ms* l.es hntreria 

attiques (19*5). 

Loutrophoros E. Walter-Karydi, AXI ixxviii, golf. 
Mastos H. Payne, Necmoriuthia 312; KX Painter 
, 1/.fl* zG 27. 

Oemuhoe K, Peters,/d /1 xxxvi, loitf. 

PeJike D von Ikuhtner. JHS Ixxi. 4 otf 
Phiale H, Luschey, Die Phiaie (1939). 

Phnrmiskos O, T ouchefeu-Meytiier, /M 1972, 
91 ft- 

Plate IX Kallipotilh-I eye mans, Lcs plats aitiqucs a 
figures net re* (1975), 

Plaques, disc IX Ka 11 ipoints*Feytmans. BCH Ixxix, 
4 * 7 lL 

Plaques, funerary - j. Boardnun* BSA 1 . s1rf. 
Plaques* votive - B Cine) and E. Langlotz* Die 
ant then I tiicw 1**1/ det Akropotis zu Atluu 4925) m". 

Psyktcr j- D. Ikjzky* Greek nt Awm u. rtf. 
and iii, 92; K* Schaucnburg. Jdl [xxx. 76; A. 
Greifenhagen* Jh. Berliner Museen iii, iijff.; S. 
Drougou, Der attische Psykter (1975). 

Srammn lit. Plulippaki* Ike .ImV Stanuto* { [19*17), 
StandEet -Athenian Ijjftmi \ii. 179F 
Stands L, fakott. Ht$p v, vjff. 

Important publications of large collections (not in 
C! ’. < l) representing all shapes and styles are: 

E- Langlotz. Griechisdte \ asett in irrrre/urr^ (1932), 

C. Albizattip [ \tsi antielii dipinti del I ‘atinuh* (1925 39), 
P. Mtugazzini, l \isi del hi (Allezioiw ('asrefhmi (1930; 
in Villa Giulia Museum, Home). 

T, Carpenter, Guide to Cl . I (19H4) bsrt" 

indicates Cl Vis with coneentraciuns of particular 
shapes. 


X. DATES 

E, Laiiglotz, Zju Zeithestiuttnung der strcttgrOtfigUfigftt j 

1 asamialerei 1 wd der gleiehzeitigeti Plastik (|y2tj) 9 1* 

(black figure). i?tf - (early red figure and thcSiplinian 
Freasury), 43^ (kalos names). 

Early black figure and Corinth Payne. Xntountu 
thia (1931) 344^ : E. llraun. Athenian . Itvra vm. 7, 25. 

Smyrna - J, M. Cook, flS.d liii liv, 29 
Marathon E. Haspcb, HBL 91 3. 1391V “ltd iv, 
rPtatacans’ tumulus': the idemifieatkui is 
questionable). 

Athens djwu xii. jHjflf. stmtmary of 

deposits. 

Acropolis W. 11 . Hitismoor. AfA xxxsui. qoXff. 

Rev monism Answered J, Board man. .1,1 19KH, 

-pj*r 

XI. GCNCItAl. DECORATION ; 

0)X VI M IONS 

H. Hiimnelmann, LrzAhhtng ttnJ tigttr in der anhdis- 
eheit Kmist (1967); j. Board man, RA 197 2. 57P - 
political symbolism; JHS xcv, ill'.; W/1 197S, 227H'.; 

AJA Ex x xii, iltV, Am. Greek and re la fed Pottery 
(Amsterdam 19N5) 2391L 

Gestures H. Kenner, HVjWm und Lthhen in der 
grieehisehen Kunft (19*0); G. Nemu.mis, (iesten and 
(.ielhirdett (1965), 

Red-faced Athena - d/H' 153, 18 and 41; I ler.iklcs. 

A B l j ' 231, 10 (Para 109), I 

Red-black greaves Cl '.-I Munich vii, >H. pk. 3 s 1 2 
Mistakes and mixed scenes K. Sehauetibnrg, fdl 
Ixxxv, ztiff. 

Kncellng-runrung E. Schmidt in Xjttmhtter anhaoio- 
gisiht Studien (1909): L- CirinideL Die Dorsteifung drs 
Laut'eus in dergrieehisehen Ktnnt (1934). 

Perspective CL M, A. Richter. i\rspeetiir in Greek 
and Romati Art (1970). 

iNSCBinttiNS 

P. Kretschmer, Dir yrit-r/ii.^/ioj 1 'asemnseUriften 
(IS94); L. H.JeHTery, 7 'he L&ai SiripijafArrhau ( - um , ( 

(1961). 

Kalos iwina IX M. Robimoji and F | Fhick, -i 
Study of the Greek Looe Sautes (1937). Lists in 1/11 and 
Para. K. Schaucjiburg, Gymnasium l\ss i, 49I. gixl-s 
and heroes (adding Leto, O I New York m. p(. 32) 

Graffiti R. Hack! in Xfimehuer arihaologisihe Studien 
... A. I'urtmangier (1909); A W Johnston, trademarks 
on Greek [ d.vr> (1979). 

Inscription in .1 separate register, f. I I 1 tmvre vt, pi, 

*9,4. 

Keian letters Jeffery, op. cit. T 297; '.Sami in' A Mr. 

Mus. Bull. 1 432F 

Fiorais 

E. Homaim-Wedeking, eln/iubr/ji' I nsinoriianuntik 
(ly^H) lyff.; H. R, W, Smith, 77 u j Hears! Hydrin 
(1944); P, Jacobsthal, Onnunentr grief lit whet Ids^i 
(1927); IX C. Kurtz. Athenian White l.rkythoi {4975). 


Corinthian precedents H. Payne. \t*troemtuhia 
(1931) di. to. 

AmMAIS AMI MoN&lhHS 

Griffins S. Vtis. Seytkian Artlm* jf, and Arimasps. 
Hippalektrvon ti- Caniporeale, Arch. Class, xix, 
2 4 Kff. 

Splilnxes H. Walter. Amike und AbendJaud ix. 
63 ff„ 

Lion fights J, Boardman, Arthah (.reek Gems I2it1 
Frontal chariots G. Hahier. I icfx'rjpifHJit 'm t 'ordet- 
aiishin (193S). 

XII. SCENES OF REA I ITY 
Evlrvuay j ife 

See hibliograpliLcs m ,hir. (urct Irf and Itottograpliy 
(ed. W, Moon 19^3). 

Dress patterns A. Kloss. Mitt, des Inst. v. Not! 

Dress pins P. Jacnbsrhat, ( Peek Pius (iy$fi) tofiff. 
Fountain bouses B, Dunk ley. BSA \.\su, 14 iff,; R. 
Ginottvcs. Balanemike (1962), 

Slaves N. Himmeltrumn, Arrkaobgisihei zinit 
Problem der griei hist hen Ski til •end (1971), 

Stilts - F. Brommer, .IK xi, .sot!'. 

Negroes F M. Snowden, Mark* in Antiquity (1970), 

1 iorsemen and horses, frontal K, Seh.iueuluug, A- l 
lx iii, 423 ft. 

Women sharing a cloak M, Guarducei. AM Ini, 
s3li".; K. Schaumburg. RM Ixxi, nHf.; ,1.1 197ft, 2istl 

h<;m INC 

A. M. S nod crass. .Ir/us and /Ituiuiif of the Gteek* 

(19*7). 

Pdtasts —J. CL P, Best, 7 hration pettash (19*91 
Scythians S. Vos. Scythian Archers in Irc/iiffi ImV 
I 'ase Painting (19*3). 

Shields - CL. Lippold m Mumlmer anfuhdogisilte 
Studien (1909). 

WarnorX depart 11 re W. W rede, AM vii. 22irt. 
Armed dancers |. C. Poursat, BCH xiii, 

WINF. WOMEN. BOYS SONU 

Komasts — A, GreiFenhageti, Bine artist he ^tltwarzfi* 

gunge 1 ’dscttgatntttg (1929); E. Busehor, utul 

fruhes DrjfFia (1943); A Seeberg, Corinthian komo- 
vases (1971 ). 

Mummers A Pickard-Ca inbridge, I he I h iUnnti, 
Pcslivah of Athens (ly^K); M, Richer. History of tin 
Greek and Roman t heatre (19*1); F Brommer. S I 
[942, bsff, — dolphin riders; J, Boardman, D/C,N v fti 
— early actor. 

Symposia - j, M. I >em;fcr. j ^.1 1971.21 sff; cf, * L M, 
A, Richter, I he Furniture oj the Greeks, Ftrustans and 
Romans (19*6); B. Fehr. QrUuialitihe told griethitthc 
Gel age (1971). 

Music M. Wegner, A lusikgest itiehie in Rildeni { 19* |); 
/Jjis Ahmk/fijcjj dcT Grirdhu (1949), 

Love-making G, Vorberg, Glossariuni laotuum 
(19*5). Homosexuality J, E), Bea/le>', .S'emr -Iff* 

I flsesittthc Cyprus Museum, ftti.; K Sdiauenburg, . 1 1 


19*3, ^S-Otl’.; K j Dover. Greek Homosexuality (397N). 
Slippering L Boardman, . 1.4 1976, zHiflff 

Si j t m r 

li. N ! . Ciardincr. Athletics of the . literal r MW/d (1930); 
H A Harris, Greek 4 f/r/cre.< (ly79). 

t HMMIHCt .UP InOISTHY 

Potting — G. M, A. Richter, Ihe Croft of Athenian 
Pottery (1923); A A 19*9, Miff 
Ships - 1 . S. M. Morrison and R. T. Williams. Greek 
Oared Ship j (l9ftS); L, Gasvou. Skips and Seamanship 
1971 1 and JHS Ixwiii. 14IE pirates?; K Sthauen- 
htirg, AK Beihcft 7. 34, 

Ri 1IGION 

A. B C 'ook. Zeus (ly 14 40) passim* for cult and myth 
scenes; l . I Vuhner. \ttisehe Fofr (1932); W Burkert, 
Greek Religion (19^%)- 
Masks W. W rede, AM Im, ftftrf. 

Marriage j Boardman* /LS -1 xlvii. 34 f. and lift liv T 

csKff- 

Biia.il W. Zschietzmann, - 4 .U liii, 17ft.; J, Board- 
nun, ESVl I. yiff: I). G. Kurtz and j. Boardman, 
Greek HifnW Customs (39-711)' 

Xlll SCENES OF MYTH 

See bibliographies m Ant. (Seek Arr and Iconography 
(ed. W Moon (9X3). 

The mythological indexes to . 1 / 31 ' and Para are hasu 
sources for scenes 011 attributed vases. 

F, Brommer. Ihi sen listen zm griethistlwn Hr hint sage 
(1973) lists .list! unattributed vases and gives a brief 
bibliography for each scene. 

Other useful sources arc W. H. Rost her* Attsfiihr- 
In he* Lexicon der gna hischat mid romischen Mythologie 
{ 1MS4-1937) now seriously outdated; Lnciclopedia 
dell'Arte ant a a :195s iy66); Dxieou der alien HV/f 
(Artemis Verbg. 19*5) - for recent references; L. 
Ktmze, .Irr/iiJi.iVrc Sehtidhandc (1950) for Pekiponue- 
■■ijii scenes and general diseusston; F. Haspds. . 1 / 3 / ; 
l ex ii on Im anagraphia 1111A /ythologiae Chssn ae i 19S1 ) 
for full illustrated accounts ot figures and myths. 
In the following notes I refer to useful monographs or 
collections of pictures, or recent summaries, but 
reference should also he made to the sources cited 
above* 

Gkm kai 

K. Sc he fold. Myth and Legend in Parly Greek Art 
: s gftft) mainly earlier; Ctifrrr und Heldeusagen der (,r 
(iy7S). 

I i von Steuben, Ihtthe Sagendarstclhttigen in Koriuth 
und Athen (ie_K' 1 ^) witli valuable comparative 
discussions. 

For the stories m literature see any Gt.jv.ic.il encyclo¬ 
paedia; H. J. Rose. Handbook oj Greek Mythology 
(igfto); Apollodorus (Loob Library translation xvichJ. 
CL Frazer’s notes), 

I m G<jijs 

F. Simon. Die Cotter der Griechcn ( igftg). 
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Zlit:s 

A H Cook, sUm i Eii (tv14 1940), 

Thunderbolts I’ fjicobsrh.il, Der Blitz (iyoh). 

Birch of Athena A. B. Cook. '/.tm m* frjtiflL; F. 
Bronxmrr, |b, Rom.-Germ. Zeiirral museums viji. 

Birth of DionysosHirphaistos H Fuhruiaiiii, Jdl 
Ijtv lwi. 1 11^ 

Europe de t.i Coste Mcsselicre. * j bf Xtuserde Delphi's 
(193/V) a >3ti ; goddess on hull W I edinau, Jdl hi. 

Apoiio 

Ninbids R. M Cook, Nwbt andlut Children (1964): 
H. Hutfmami, AA t9fk>, ~ 7 : K SdiaiK nburg, Knustiu 
Hessen vi. I2$f 

Tityos A. CrdfetilugriG Jf>. Rfrlitin Muaom U sH 
Pytho — L. K.iliil. Melanges \ tn hnloieski (jyfWi) 4* J ft. 

I h umi s 

P. Z,,inker, H'urnfef der Hennesgesiott in der dttischeu 
1 'astttntalerei (1 'Gs), 

As child N. Ghlouns. AH 1953/1. ii, 162IT. 

Argos H. Hoffman u+J/j, Hiimhiir^i'r Kunsisammtini- 
xia, 1 off. 

Winged K. Sduiiutbiirgi Gymnasium !w* 1 14 1 - 
Winged hoots N, GiaEotiri*. BCH Ixxvii, 2931!. 

DlONYSm 

Return of Heph.iis.tos I Brommer,Jd/lii* igMf 
Hkcmaistos 

See Dionysos. 

l\ Bruneau, HCH Exxxvii, yoyff.; J Wiesner, A A 
531 rt‘ 

Posledi >\ 

U. Heins berg, Da> Bitd des Poseidon in der griednschcK 

I d.uvmurhrn {0/6S). 

At ULNA 
See Zeus 

Attributes A. U. Cook, Zens ih, 74 "*f ■ M. H. 

Gronthaiid, ff.Hftivdi xliii, tsd 

Winged I Board man, .'brhtfjc f«nrk Grru^ 100L 

Hlha 

Attacked by satyr* I hrspels, ABl. 20. 

A?H«OUJTt 

With Eros J I), Beasley JH$ dix. ztef. 

Artemis 
See Apollo. 

Mistress of A111 nub C. Chris lou, Potnia iherott 
(196W); E. Spnrtz. this IWippeuhild de$ Herrn mid dvr 
Herrin (1962), 

Aktjion P. Jacobsth-d, AWmr^iv Jh. v, iff, 
TkiPTOltMOS 

G, Dugas* Afe/ciM^s In if 7Ji. 

Assi viisi v (ft G< JT>s 

N. Hirnmdmarm, A /11 Pr 1960, 4 ill.: H- Knell* Hie 
Darsiellung tier (iotterensrtmmhntg tw&.sh 


Gigantc image ey 

F. VlaiX /.ti Guerre ties GY«mf> (1 95 l); j. t >dng and CX 
Gigon, Der Kampfder Cotter ttnd Titaum (iyM), 

Hlbaklls 

F. Urnmmcr, Heroktes (195 j) on the I abours; / Irhtkic- 
II i 19X4! other myths. 

F. Brommcr, Qcttkmalertistett zn griechi&ht n Hidden- 
sage i, Herakles (1971) bibliography and lists ol 
sceneson vase». LueeVearly artteles (seeK hns 1 are 
still useful hut his Si'-ts. are incomplete 

v. Lion S. B. Line. AJA bent sword 

CasteUani. pi. fiyi; gutting Munich sfrj; K 
Schjiuenburg ,Jdi lxx\. u"tf. 

v. Hvdra f : . Broifliner. MtVPr tyjy* 3HI.: i 1 
Anundry* Bn/E Far. ir.< LtVre ?, Strasbourg x\\, jy.uE; 
K . Scb.menburg. A A 1971. i rtifl., 
v. Birds E Haspels, ABL 27. 
v* Bull - U- H ausmami. / teiknistitfiie Rt iiefhit hei 
(lysy) fftffi- 

v. Geryon -P. A Clement. Hcsp xsiv, id.; C> M. 
Robertson, Cfosshal Quarterly 30 ? H'.; B 

Neiuseh, Canymed (1949) 29IF. 

Hesperides and Atlas - F. Bronnner. Jdl Ivii. so\H, 
Helios G. Jacopi* Both d'Artv .\\\. jyll 
v. Amazons - D. von Bothnier, Ama'Mis nt < Irrvk el rt 

(■VS 7 )- 

v. Nereus. Triton ■ ■ E.. liusehor, A teermdtiiier (1941): 

G. Ahlberg, H. and the Sfti-ituuistrt {L9K4); li, Glvnu, 
AJA S5, ) 2 e tf, 

v r C-entaurs* Pholos - P.VTT Baur. Centaurs iti 
Ancient Art (iyji): K Sell alien burg. AM Ixsxvi.. 15 ti' 
e. Geras F. limirimer, AA iy>2. 
s'. Alkyoneus- B Andreae, Jdl Ixxvii. i ^otl 
v. Kerkopes P. ZanCiirsi-Mcmtuoro* Herai.m dii 1 
del Sele 11, i N > ff 

v. Kykmis- F. Vun. UFA xlvn. sH : Imvcriug holt 
Auk I \ise Paintings in .Wir Briglatid 4St,, Cd<rclkun pi, 
S7. i—3^ 

v. Achdoos H. P. bier* Achefom (iy^o): A. B I uce, 
AJA xxvii, 423d-: I. N. I.ofam, KlrardtM vrii. 131H. 
v. Ncssos - P. Cmirbin, BCH Ixxxs i. t-Gd 
Hesione F. Brommer, A/fl /V iyj^. 4H ; L Diez f 
Ojh xlv, Bcibl. i7otf.; A. Lesky, Hmc, O>tetr. Alrad, 
qv, id. 

v. Apollo j. Board man. PA 197^. 227d 
Prometheus S. karouzou. d^tvVi tan I uagyrinnttfa 

Introduction to Olympus P. Mtugazzini, Mem. Atti 
dri t-incet 192s fG4i3tl,: J, Bojrdm.m, ff/l 1972, ftolf. 
Kithara playing C. Dugas, liliC Ivii. hid.; K. 
Sehauenburg. Jdl Ixxvn, sf": beside altar C l .1 
1 arqiiinia i. ph 3 2.3. 

with Athena 1 - D. Beazley, \K w. s>d r ; (i Beckel, 
Goitetbififtand in der BiHiilnrlhjcntiig griedtischa Hel- 
dcnsiitfai (lyGt), 

Eurytos G. M. A. Richter, AJ \ ,u, 130II,; K. 
Fictschen, Gyfnm»rir/H lx.xvii* ifolh 
with Satyrs E. Bmmnier. .S^iyryph'/i 1 (i9st;) 7 id. 
sacrificing f D. Ikazley. [ ’aset iii. NH. 
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T HF-SKUS 

E Kutize, Ardiaische Schitdhamier 127th; C' I higas and 
R. Flaeeliere. The see, linages er Recih (1938). 
and I lelen L. Ciliaii-Kahil. f.es Jinlevemems et le rvtom 
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Wagner Museum 428. Para 
100, 1. Photo - Museum. 
Berlin. St.i.uJuhe Museeti 
1958, 7 Para 103. 4bts, Photo 
Museum* 

London, British Museum 
B 226. from Vulci, 1/31 
273, i 1 ft. Photo Museum. 
Brussels, M usees Ruvviux 
R 29 e, Alii " 270, >2. Photo 
Museum. 

Arleshcim, Schwcizcr C oL 
lection* 26 y, 4J. Photo 

- Museum* 

C’apesihome Hall. Brom¬ 
ley-ILiven port t \dlcction. 
Para 120, 92 bis. 
Copenhagen, I horwaldsen 
Museum >4, . !/fl' 267, 20. 
Photo - Museum. 
Wiirzburg. Martin von 
Wagner Museum 199. I/#J ‘ 
287, 5. Photo - Museum. 
Loudon, British Museum 
B tfti, fmm Vuki. ABl' 
379, 47. Photo - Museum. 
Oxford, Ashmnk.m Muse¬ 
um 5 it, . 4/31 282. 20, Photo 
Museum. 

Munich, Aiuiken^Jmniltm- 
gcu 1407. from Vulci. ABV 
290. Photo - Museum. 
London, British Museum 
B 215, from Vuki . 1/31 
28ft. 1. Photo - Museum. 
New York, Metropolitan 
Museum 41,85. .d/B' 283, 
I j. Photo Museum. 
Vatican Museums 388. 1 /il' 
283, 9. Photo Museum, 
Munich, Antikciis.miTiilun- 
gen 1493, from Vulci. fl /J fl 
31ft, 7. Photo - Museum, 
Munich* Aimkensainmlun- 
gen 1417, from Vulci. 1 / 3 i 
367, 8ft. Photo ’ Museum. 
Munich, Antikeiisammlun- 
gen 1414, from Vuki IfiI 
Jft7, 87. Photo Museum, 
Munich, Antikciisatninhiti- 
gen 3700, from Vulci. l/fl 
362, 27. Photo Museuni. 
Puris, Cabinet des Med lilies 
255, from Vulci. .dl 31 ;ft]* 
1K. Photti - Museum. 
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,203 Boston, Museum of Fine 
Ans 63.473. Para 164, j cbis. 
Photo - Miiuiim, 

304 London, British Museum 
B 323, from Void, ABV 
363. 33. Photo - Museum. 

205 London, British Museum 
B 314, from Vuki. HIJI 
360* 3. Photo Museum. 

206 Vatican Museums 422, front 
Vulci. ABV 363,45. Photo - 
Museum. 

207 Paris, Cabinet des Medaille* 
260, from Caimrus. /tftl r 
378, 253* Photo Museum. 

20S Berlin, Stauthclic Museeii 
1851* from Vula. ABi 383, 
3. Photo Museum. 

209 Toledo, Museum of Art 
1958,69. Clift of Edward I). 

] ihhey. Pam \ 68, 2hk. Pho¬ 
to - Museum, 

210 New York, Metropolitan 
Museum 49. M , 1 „ Rogers 
Fund, ABI ' 384, 19, Photo - 
Museum. 

211 London, British Museum 
W 40. ABV 3N4, 20. Photo 
Museum,, 

312 Vatican Museums 4 [3, Albi- 
zairi, I asiivttuhi del Vatkatw 
no. 413. Photo- Mu$cuui. 

213 Karkruhe, Badischcs Lan- 
esmuseum 61.24. Para 171* 
h. Photo - Museum. 

214 Aachen, Ludwig Collection. 
Para 140, D4- Photo Nig-* 

gif 

315 Richmond, Virginia Muse¬ 
um of Art 62.1,5, Para 150, 
3. Phot o - Widmer. 

216 Berlin, Staatliche Mu seen 
inv* 4860, Para 1 so, 4. Photo 
- Museum. 

217 Brussels, Musses Royaux 
A 712. AB\ 330, 3. Photo 
Museum. 

31 8 Munich, Amikemammlun- 
gen [490, from Vulci, Hftl 
321; Para 141, Photo Mu¬ 
seum. 

219 Oxford, Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 1965,97, AH I 3 43 P 6, 
Photo Museum. 

22n Paris, Cabinet ties Med allies 
355, from Vulci. dfJI ’ 346, 


8. Photo Museum, 

221 Paris, Cabinet dcs Med allies 
251. Philippaki, Attic Sram- 
mas lyf. Photo Museum- 

222 London, British Museum B 
300, from Vulci. . 4 ft i" 324, 
39, Photo - Museum. 

223 Vat lean Mu sen ms 418* from 
Vulci. - 4 ft I" 329. 1* Photo - 
Museum. 

224 London, British Museum B 
329. from Vulci. ABV 334. 
t; Para 147, Photo - Mu¬ 
seum* 

225 Oxford, Ashmoleati Muse¬ 
um 212, from Caere. ABV 
331, 5, Photo - Museum. 

229 Oxford, Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 1:965,1 rS. ABV 335, *- 
Photo - Museum, 

227 Toledo, Museum of Art 
63,26* Clift of Ed wa rd I). 
Lib bey, Para 149, 2 3 bis. 
Photo Museum, 

22H Tarqtiinia Museum RC 
6H47* from Tarejuima. ABV 
33B* i- Photo-Museum, 

229 Oxford, Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 563, from Rhodes. ABV 
396, 21, Photo - Museum. 

230 New York* Metropolitan 
Museum 46.11.7, Pulitzer 
Bequest, from Vulci. ABV 
434, 3. Photo Museum- 

231 Taranto Museum 9125* 
from Tarentum* ABL 197, 
7, After Toudiefeu-Mey- 
nier, (hemes Qdys ferns pi, 
13 ,i, 2 . 

23 2 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
O3.7W3. ABL 197* 13. After 
Lou chc feu- Me yn ic r* 
pi. t?.}. 

233 Berlin. Staatikhe Museeti 
mv. J261. ABL 198, 2. Photo 
- Museum. 

234 Agrigcntn Museum, from 
Geb. , 4 ftL 205* 2. Photo - 
Museum, 

235 Athens, National Museum 
54 e . ABL 20&* 49, After ABL 
ph 23,2. 

236 Vienna. Kimsthktorisches 
Museum K4. ABL 212, 15N. 
A fter ABL pL 26.1* 

237 Cambridge* FitzwiJIiam 


Museum GR 6 1957, ABL 
202* 24. Photo - Museum, 

23K London, British Museum 
1926.4-17,1, ABI 471. 117, 
Photo - Museum, 

239 Oxford, Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 2 50 ABL 216, 2, Photo - 
Museum. 

240 New Haven* Yale Univer¬ 
sity Museum in, ABL 221. 
l. After AuSonia vii, pi. e, 

241 Edinburgh. Royal Scottish 
Museum I 224.379. ABI. 
217, 19. Photo Museum. 

242 Oxford, Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 246. ABI. 2 17, 20- Pho¬ 
to — Museum. 

243 London, British Museum 
WT 220. , 4 ftL 219* 65, Pho¬ 
to Museum. 

244 Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts 76,42, ABV 47H, 5, 
Photo Museum. 

245 Toledo* Museum of Art 
63.27, Gift ot Edward I >. 
Libbey. Rim 257, Photo 
Museum* 

246 London, British Museum 
1902.12-18,3, ABL 249, 9■ 
Photo Museum. 

247 Athens* Acropolis 1281, 
ABL 250* 29. After Graef* 
Akr. 1 asett 1, p], 74. 

248 Pans, Louvre F 342. ABL 
252. 70, After Touchtfeu- 
Meymer. pi. 5,3. 

>49 Paris* Petit Palais 313. ABI 
519*6, Photo Builoz 

250 Oxford. Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 247. ABI. 2\\ t E9. Photo 
- Museum . 

251 Berlin, Staatliche Museeti 
inv* 3252, ABL 255, 28. 
Photo - Museum. 

252 Athens, National Museum 
1132. ABL 256, so. After 
/1ft/. pi, 47,3, 

253 Boston. Museum of Fine 
Arts 98.924, ABL 26o, 129: 
ABV 524, l, Photo - Mu¬ 
seum, 

254 Berlin, Strati idle Museeti 
1933, ABL 260* 12S, Photo- 
Museum. 

255 London* British Museum 
B 502, / 1 ftL 260, 326, Photo 



Museum. 

274 

256 

Athens* National Museum 
ion* from Marathon. ABI 



221, 1. After , IftL pi. 30.3. 

275 

257 

Syracuse Museum 34569* 
from Gcb. * 4 ftL 222* 22. Al¬ 



ter ABL pL 30.1. 

276 


Athens* National Museum 
489* ABV 500. >t* Photo 



Museum. 

277 

259 

Cape Town, South Africa 
Museum 6. Rtfii 236* Photo 



- Museum. 

27R 

260 

New' York. Metropolitan 
Museum 41.162.29* from 



Attica. ABL 326 * 6. 

^79 

261 

London* British Museum 

B 639, ABL 227* 28. Photo - 



Museum. 

280 

262 

Athens, National Museimi 
552. ABL 227, 37. After ABJ 



pf 35 - 3 - 

281 

263 

Atheiis* National Museum 
2184- ABL 22H, 53. After 
ABL pi. 54-2. 


264 

Athens* National Museum 
450. ABL 12 9, 59. Photo 
Museum, 

282 

265 

Pans* Louvre MNB 90s. 
.-1ft/. 229* 58. Photo Mu¬ 
seum. 

2K3 

266 

Lausanne* Gillet C'olleciion. 
Pam 247. Kurtz and Board- 
man, Greek Bnrul Customs 

2S4 


pis. 37* jK. 

285 

267 

Athens* Vlasta Collection. 


268 

Oxford, Ashmolean Muse¬ 



um 1919.35. -ABL 237* lit. 
Photo Museum. 

286 

269 

New York, Metropolitan 



Museum 06.1070, Rogers 
Fund. *-lft/. 235* 71. Photo - 
Museum. 

2«7 

270 

Paris* Louvrt t A 59H, .dft/ 
233* 19. After Perrot^C In- 
piez. Hssfoht dc PA ft x* 689. 

2H8 

271 

New York. Metropolitan 
Museum 561.171.25, Fletcher 

2 89 


Fund. ABI , 239, 137. Photo 
- Museum* 

290 

112 

Park, Cabinet dcs Medailles 



219, ABL 238, 120. Photo 
Museum. 

2i;i 

2 73 

Syracuse Museum 12085. 
ABL 241* H. Photo Mu¬ 



seum. 

2<>2 


Oxford* Ashmolean Muse¬ 
um 240. dftl. 245* 93- Photo 
- Museum. 293 

C ape I’own* South Africa 
Museum, Para 286. Photo - 2y4 

Museum, 

London* Bnnsh Museum 
B 356, ABL 245, KX r Photo - 295 

Museum. 

Athens, National Museum 296 

1129* from Erctria* ABL 
266, 1 * Alter 4 ft/. pR 49, 50. 

Athens, National Museum 297 

599 ABL 26K, 56 After ABL 
pi. J 3 .S, 


London. British Museum 29X 
R65X. ABL 269*67. Photo- 
Museum, 

Athens, Kerameikos Muse- 299 
urn. ABL add, 6, Alter ABL 
pi. 50,4. 

Cope Town, South Africa 300 
Museum, Rird 302. Board- 
mail and Pope, Greek Vases 
hi Cape To 1 pn pi, 2. 301 

New York, Metropolitan 
Museum GR 529. A ft I' 602* 

28, Photo Museum, 302 

London* British Museum 
B 2H0, from Vulci. ABV 
589, t. Photo - Museum, 303 

London* British Museum 
B 499. from Vulci. ABV 304.1 

422, K. Photo - Museum* 

London, British Museum 

14 507, from Vuki. ABV 3042 

426. 9. Photo Museum. 

S toe k hoi m. Th ton e-H l )l st 
Collection, Para [S3* 22bis. 

Photo Med el h a vsmraect. 305 

Boston* Museum of Fine 
Arts 99 - 5 - 7 - ABV 430 * 25 
Photo - Museum* 3°d 

Toronto, Royal Ontario 
Museum *, 20. 442, C4; 

Para 192. Photo Museum. 307 

London, I lam ikon -5 mith 
Collection. Para 185* 23 s , 

Chi cago U e 1 i v ersity* tron 1 
Vuki, ABV 6 ^ 1, Photo - 308 

Musemn, 

Oxford* Ash mu lea 11 Muse¬ 
um 237, from Camirus. 3°v 

ABV(Hh 1 $0* Photo - Mu¬ 
seum, 310 

Athens* British School* 


from Ol y nth us. AH\' 6iK. 
15. Photo - Museum. 
London* British Museum 
14 298- 

Copcnhagen, National Mu¬ 
seum inv* 13765. Para 509, 
Photo - author* 

Halle University inv. 560* 
A ftp' 120. 

London, British Museum 
B 130* from Athens, ,-tftl' 
89, i, Photo - Museum. 
London. British. Museum 
B 134, from Vuki* Iftl 
322, i- Photo Museum, 
Munich, Annkensanmilun- 
gen 1453* from Vuk i. AB l ' 
322* 4. Photo - Museum. 
Taranto Museum mv 9KN7* 
from Tarentum* 4 ftC 369, 
113. Photo Museum. 

New York* Metropolitan 
Museum 07.286,80. 4 ft 1 ' 
369, i 14. 

I. eiden, R ij ksn 1 u sei ms 

xv.i.79, from Vulci. / 1 ftl' 
404, 9. Photo - Museum, 
Berlin, Staarlichc Mu seen 
3832* from Nob, 4 ft i ' 408* 
4. Photo - Museum. 
Bologna Museum 11, / 1 ftI' 
40y, 1. After 671 'A ii, pi* 3, 
London, British Museum 
B 605, from Taurficira. .-1ft I 
41 1,4. Photo - Hirrner. 
London, British Museum 
1903,2-17.1, from Ben¬ 
ghazi. .4 ft I 411 * 1. Photo 
Museum* 

London* British Museum 
B 607* from Caere. ABI f 
415, 4- Photo - Museum. 
Paris, Louvre MX 704, from 
Benghazi. 4 ftl 41s* t2. 

Photo - Museum. 

Munich* Antikensammlun- 
gen inv. 7767, from Athens. 
ABV 4e 7* 2. Photo - Mu¬ 
seum. 

Berlin, Staatliclie Mu seen 
4950, Greifcnhagen, /lr;frG 
Kunsttverke pi. 89. 

Paris, Louvre I- L 14. ABV 
226. Photo Museum, 

Ktinigsherg University inv, 
I 198. 

“47 
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jn Warsaw, National Museum 
(ex CroJuc'hnw 32). . 4 JjL 228, 
>6. After Cl■"/! pi. 16.3. 

312 Ca pest home Hall, Brom¬ 
ley -Davenport Collection. 
ABi 6 72. jHS Ixxvtii, 
pi. 10 b t c. 

313 Rhodes Museum. After 
Clara iiluuhs iv, pi. 3. 

314 Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 

Museum 1923, 

31 s Oxford, Ash mo lean Muse¬ 


um tyj0*l6$» ABV 655. 
Photo - Museum. 

316 London, British Museum 
94.7-18.4* from Eretria. 
ABl Mi, 23. Photo Mu¬ 
seum. 

317 13 ra 11 ron M11 seu rn. Neue 

(A K Be 1 he It i T 

1963) pi. 6.1, 

3tM Athens, National Museum, 
ex Empedocles Collection, 
319 C ape Town, South Africa 


Museum 13. Para 1 517, 11. 
330 Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts 611156, from 
Greece (?}, ABV 6l6» 11; 
Para 306, 

321 London, British Museum 
B 378. Photo Museum. 
} : roi\t court Neck amphora, Auti- 
mencan. Mask of Dionysos. 
Tarqumia Museum RC 
1804, ABI' 275, 5, Photo - 
H inner. 


Heights of some vases as shown are given in centimetres 

The author and publishers are grateful to the many official bodies, institutions and individuals 
mentioned above for their assistance in supplying original illustration material 
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Aktaion 219: 25$ 
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